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Editorial Note 


Somer Issues IN THE SEGREGATED ScHooL Cases 


I have just re-read some of the re- 
cent decisions of the lower courts in 
cases which have been litigated on the 
plea that segregation in education in 
the public schools is discrimination per 
se. After re-reading these decisions, 
it occurred to me that our readers 
would benefit considerably by reading 
or re-reading these decisions, in light 
of the fact that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has agreed to review some of 
them during the present term. Thus, 
we are printing in full the decisions 
rendered in three recent cases—the 
Wilmington, Delaware case, the To- 
peka, Kansas case, and the Prince 
Edward County, Virginia case. (See 
Sections A, B and C of the Current 
Trends section.) 


The following comments are made 
primarily to stimulate interest in read- 
ing the decisions rather than to pre- 
judge them. It will be interesting to 
compare ‘notes to see whether our 
readers agree with me as to what 
the real issues are. (I say real is- 
sues because lawyers have a way of 
developing fictitious although legal is- 
sues, which to a layman seem beside 
the point.) Two or three observations, 
I think, will suffice. 


First, it should be noted that the 





courts in these three cases are unani- 
mous on at least one point. The lower 
courts are definitely of the opinion 
that it is up to the U. S. Supreme 
Court to overrule the “separate but 
equal” doctrine as found specifically 
in Plessy v. Ferguson and implicitly 
in Gong Lum v. Rice. Chancellor 
Seitz in the Wilmington, Delaware 
case observed: “I conclude from the 
testimony that in our Delaware so- 
ciety, state-imposed segregation in 
education itself results in the Negro 
children as a class, receiving educa- 
tional opportunities which are sub- 
stantially inferior to those available to 
white children otherwise similarly sit- 
uated.” But he continues: ‘“Neverthe- 
less, I do not believe a lower court 
can reject a principle of United States 
Constitutional law which has been 
adopted by fair implication by the 
highest court of the land. I believe 
the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine in 
education should be rejected, but I also 
believe its rejection must come from 
that Court.” 


In the Topeka, Kansas case, the 
three-judge court, as did Chancellor 
Seitz, found as an actual fact that: 
“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detri- 
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mental effect upon the colored chil- 
dren. The impact is greater when it 
has the sanction of the law; for the 
policy of separating the races is usually 
interpreted as denoting inferiority of 
the negro [sic] group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tend- 
ency to retard the educational and 
mental development of negro [sic] 
children and to deprive them of some 
of the benefits they would receive in 
a racial integrated school system.” De- 
spite this finding that segregation per 
se is discriminatory, the court felt that: 
“As a subordinate court in the Federal 
judicial system, we seck the answer 
to this constitutional question in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court when 
it has spoken on the subject and do 
not substitute our own views for the 
declared law by the Supreme Court...” 
Thus, by implication saying that the 
U. S. Supreme Court should rule on 
this question. 

In the Prince Edward County, Vir- 
ginia case, the three-judge court ob- 
served that: “On this fact issue (that 
is whether segregation per se was dis- 
crimination) the Court cannot say that 
plaintiffs’ evidence overbalances the 
defendants’. But on the same pre- 
sentation by the plaintiffs as just re- 
cited, Federal courts have rejected the 
proposition, in respect to elementary 
and junior high schools, that the re- 
quired separation of the races is in 
law offensive to the National statutes 
and constitution. They have refused 
to decree that segregation be abolished 
incontinently. We accept these de- 
cisions as apt and able precedent.” 
Thus, the Court implies that, until the 
U. S. Supreme Court rules otherwise, 


Plessy and Gong Lum are controlling. 

A second observation has to do with 
the cases in which it was found that 
physical facilities were actually un- 
equal. In the Prince Edward County, 
Virginia case, the court found: “On 
the issue of actual inequality our de- 
cree will declare its existence in re- 
spect to buildings, facilities, curricula 
and conveyances. We will order the 
defendant to pursue with diligence and 
dispatch their present program, now 
afoot and progressing, to replace the 
Moton buildings and facilities with a 
new building and new equipment, or 
otherwise remove the inequality in 
them.” (I have been puzzled at this 
aspect of the decision, just as I was 
in the Clarendon County, South Caro- 
lina case.) 

On the other hand, Chancellor Seitz 
who was confronted with a similar sit- 
uation in the Wilmington, Delaware 
case, found facilities unequal and ruled 
that the plaintiffs must be admitted to 
the white school. His reasons are so 
clearly stated that they are worth re- 
peating for emphasis: “Under these 
circumstances, defendants urge that 
even though the Court should find in- 
equalities, it should do no more than 
direct defendants to equalize facilities 
and opportunities, and give them time 
to comply with such an order... 
there are three reasons why I cannot 
agree with this approach. (1) I do 
not see how the plans mentioned will 
remove all the objections to the pres- 
ent arrangement. (2) Moreover, and of 
great importance, I do not see how 
the Court could implement such an 
injunction against the State. (3) Just 
what is the effect of such a finding of 
a violation of the Constitution, as has 
here been made. It is true that in 
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such a situation some courts have mere- 
ly directed the appropriate State of- 
ficials to equalize facilities. I do not 
believe that such is the relief war- 
ranted by a finding that the United 
States Constitution has been violated. 
It seems to me that when a plaintiff 
shows to the satisfaction of a court 
that there is an existing and continu- 
ing violation of the ‘separate but equal’ 
doctrine, he is entitled to have made 
available to him the state facilities 
which have been shown to be superior. 
To do otherwise is to say to such a 
plaintiff: ‘Yes, your Constitutional 
rights are being invaded, but be pa- 
tient, we will see whether in time they 
are still being violated.” If, as the 
Supreme Court has said, this right is 
personal, such a plaintiff is entitled to 
relief immediately, in the only way it 
is available, namely, by admission to 
the school with the superior facilities. 
To postpone such relief is to deny 
relief, in whole or in part, and to say 
that the protective provisions of the 
Constitution offer no protection.” 
Finally, I would like to call atten- 
tion to two of the bases upon which 
the Prince Edward County, Virginia 
case was decided. The first was the 
argument that segregation was “one of 
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the ways of life of Virginia” and if 
segregated schools were abolished it 
“would severely lessen the interest of 
the people of the State in public 
schools, lessen the financial support, 
and so injure both races.” 

The other point was based upon the 
vested interests of Negro teachers: 
“Maintenance of the separated systems 
in Virginia has not been social despo- 
tism, the testimony points out, and 
suggests that whatever its demerits in 
theory, in practice it has begotten great- 
er opportunities for the Negro. Vir- — 
ginia alone employs as many Negro 
teachers in her public schools, accord- 
ing to undenied testimony, as are em- 
ployed in all of the thirty-one non- 
segregating States... .” 

There are other observations which 
might be made, if this were an ex- 
tended analysis of these decisions. The 
above three are sufficient to indicate the 
types of issues which will confront 
the U. S. Supreme Court when it 
takes up some of these cases this term. 
It is our hope that our readers will 
read these decisions critically to de- 
termine what some of the other is- 


sues are. 


Cuas. H. THompson 











The Urban League and the Vocational Guidance 
and Adjustment of Negro Youth 


Lawrence E. NicHoison 


Assistant Professor, Stowe Teachers College 


I 


There is an increasing need to use 
the processes of community organiza- 
tion for the improvement of programs 
of vocational guidance and adjustment 
affecting all of the community’s youth. 
The central purpose of the larger 
work from which this report is ab- 
stracted was to urge the utilization of 
these processes in the interest of mi- 
nority youth. The need becomes par- 
ticularly crucial with the realization 
that community organization processes 
facilitate cooperative effort between 
such major contributing agencies as 
the school and the social agency. Thus 
a further delimitation of the concern, 
to give momentum to this cooperative 
effort as it relates to this specific facet 
of the educative process. In relation 
to both the method of community or- 
ganization and the objective of im- 
proved planning and programming for 
vocational guidance services cognizant 
of the needs of minority youth, the 
work of a single agency, the National 
Urban League, commends itself to both 
the professional educator and the pro- 
fessional social worker. This observa- 
tion is significant in light of attributes 
of the League’s program—use of social 
work methods, respect for vocational 
guidance as a technical competency, 
and a commitment to supplementing 
community agencies having prior re- 
sponsibility for the vocational guid- 
ance function. 


Study of the Urban League’s pro- 
gram as it relates to vocational guid- 
ance has involved a review of relevant 
administrative pronouncements, ques- 
tionnaire data reflecting its cooperative 
work with the school within the con- 
text of community planning, and visi- 
tation of communities in which pro- 
grams of action were under way. 
Critical examination and appraisal of 
League activity entails two important 
considerations: (1) a definitive state- 
ment of the vocational guidance fune- 
tion, and (2) acquisition of understand- 
ings basic to an operational program 
tied to the community and purporting 
to supplement the work of agencies 
having prior responsibility. The es- 
sential elements in an adequate pro- 
gram have been delineated and given 
authoritative endorsement by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
This well-known analysis includes the 
following services: occupational infor- 
mation, self-inventory and _ personal 
data collecting, vocational counseling, 
vocational preparatory, placement, fol- 
low-up and adjustment. Acceptance 
of this frame of reference permits a 
point of view of vocational guidance 
in terms of (1) specific services, and 
(2) the more functional conception im- 
The in- 
volvements of this viewpoint emerge 


plicit in the term process. 


as both psychological and sociological 
—the former concern with enlighten- 
ing, informing and assisting the in- 
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dividual in the conscious task of under- 
standing his abilities, interests and limi- 
tations; the latter concerned with fac- 
tors external to the individual’s pur- 
posing and planning for entrance into 
a vocation. 

The social dimension of the process 
takes on added significance with re- 
spect to Negro youth because of its 
potentiality for alleviating certain un- 
favorable conditions thwarting achieve- 
ment of the objectives of guidance. 
This dimension we can spell out in 
terms of community organization and 
translate into action in terms of an 
active cooperation, which articulates 
the series of technical services with op- 
portunity that is commensurate with 
the objectives usually attached to the 
former. 

The need to see both the sociological 
and the psychological phases as parts 
of the whole process is particularly 
important for an appraisal of the or- 
ganization and administration of pro- 
grams affecting Negro youth. Such 
an integrative perspective obviously 
comprehends (1) the series of seem- 
ingly discreet technical services di- 
rected toward the individual, and (2) 
articulation of these aspects of the 
process with the community through 
the instrument of organization. Com- 
munity organization then becomes an 
instrument which in turn may be 
viewed in terms of both structure and 
process. The implication of the latter 
enables a conception of the role of the 
community organization process as one 
of program emphasis rather than pro- 
gram monopoly—a facilitating tool for 
agencies with common objectives to co- 
operatively supplement the activity of 
each other. 

Acquisition of understanding basic to 


an operational program tied to the com- 
munity and supplementing the work of 
agencies having prior responsibility for 
vocational guidance stems from an 
emphasis on effort supplementary to 
that of the school, and more particu- 
larly, the Urban League’s orientation 
to canalize such supplementary effort 
in the interest of equitably distributed 
services for all youths, irrespective of 
racial identity. The fact that many 
agencies on both the national and local 
level assume the need to supplement 
the vocational guidance program, as 
this program develops in the school 
setting, tends to establish the need for 
such activity. However, to examine 
activity motivated by concern for a 
particularly racial group is to assume 
some “differences” operating with ref- 
erence to the cultural milieu of which 
the school is a part, and correlatively 
in which programs of guidance have 
their origin and must be developed. 
Such an assumption is predicated upon 
a consideration of factors such as mi- 
gration, changing occupational patterns, 
changing educational opportunities and 
more specifically, parental background, 
vocational choice and aspiration, and 
institutionalized educational programs. 
Programs sensitive to trends and prob- 
lems implicit in the aforementioned fac- 
tors are indicators of whether a direct 
service agency is a facilitator of the 
vocational guidance process, with a 
view towards adjustment, or whether 
it actually becomes a part of the prob- 
lem situation. For an agency com- 
mitted to supplementary vocational 
guidance activity at the various rungs 
of the educational ladder, such con- 
siderations are helpful in determining at 
what points supplementary effort is 
most needed, 
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II 

As long ago as the 1980s Forrester 
Washington emphasized the League’s 
vocational guidance activity as merit- 
ing the attention of those concerned 
with the vocational adjustment of Ne- 
gro youth. During the same period 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation reported a study of agencies 
concerned with the “special problems 
of vocational guidance peculiar to such 
minority groups as the Negro.” The 
League was cited as one of the three 
major agencies making such a contri- 
bution. Actually, the establishment of 
organized services functionally differ- 
entiated, and specifically designated 
vocational guidance services is a com- 
paratively recent innovation in various 
settings. It is probably more than 
conjecture, however, to assume that 
the almost simultaneous appearance of 
both the Vocational Bureau in 1908 
at Boston, and the League for the Pro- 
tection of Negro Women, organized to 
help inexperienced colored girls who 
were streaming into New York, and 
Philadelphia, were part and parcel of 
identical elements in the social ferment 
of the times. The activity of both 
of these agencies reflected a vital con- 
cern for the worth and uniqueness of 
the individual, as he faced the increas- 
ingly difficult task of entering a com- 
plex economic world in such a man- 
ner, that both he and the society of 
which he was a part might be the 
gainer. Both sought to make the dis- 
tinction between adjustment and guid- 
ance, that is, in the sense that these 
young job-seekers to whom they tend- 
ered assistance, would not drift plan- 
lessly into an ever-changing social or- 
der and be expected to effect a satis- 
factory adjustment. 


Both of the ethnic groups served 
by the respective agencies or move- 
ments reflect among other considera- 
tions, a peculiarity of social welfare 
movements in America at the turn of 
the century—an inclination of philan- 
thropic sponsorship to establish prere- 
quisites for the service attributes of 
the movements. In much the same ways 
the European immigrants who were 
housed in the area of Boston’s North 
End, received assistance from the Civic 
Settlement House of that area towards 
meeting their need for job guidance, 
help in general and adjustment to the 
demands of a new cultural situation, 
so civic minded and philanthropic effort 
developed to meet the needs of the Ne- 
gro migrants. Thus in 1911, the afore- 
mentioned League for the Protection of 
Colored Women, merged with two addi- 
tional groups and formed the organiza- 
tion that we know today as the Nation- 
al Urban League. 

As the vocational guidance func- 
tion became more clearly delineated it 
was inevitably identified as a com- 
ponent of the in-school educative func- 
tion, and later, as the community 
school concept implies, a partnership 
activity between school and community. 
Reflecting, as it does a consensus of 
community attitudes, the school was 
slow in providing the essentials implicit 
in an adequate vocational guidance pro- 
gram, both in terms of direct services 
as well as coordinative services. This 
lag was intensified for the Negro mi- 
nority, thus giving rise to the increas- 
ing concern evident in Urban League 
activity. Frequently community atti- 
tudes were inimical to blanketing the 
inclusion of this group within the 
avowed purposes of the increasingly 
perceived guidance aims. Thus the 
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Urban League, though it has not been 
exclusively concerned with vocational 
guidance, in fact, the activity was not 
differentiated until 1931—has found it 
necessary over the years to maintain 
vocational guidance as a program con- 
sideration. Since 1981 the role of 
vocational guidance has been contin- 
uously re-defined both in terms of 
process and service. Suggestive is the 
increasing attention to services opera- 
tive prior to the point of placement 
and the constant effort to formulate a 
constructive and unifying program, 
moving from occupational choice 
through occupational entry. 


An over-view of the Urban League 
operation reveals a professional social 
work organization. Its function at 
various times has been defined in terms 
of methods of social work—casework, 
group work, community organization 
and social research. Its program in- 
cludes the fields of housing, health, em- 
ployment, industrial relations and vo- 
cational guidance. The parent unit 
of the interracially governed agency is 
located in New York City. A southern 
field unit located in Atlanta, was or- 
ganized during the 1980s in response 
to the needs occasioned by an increased 
intra-regional rural-urban migration. 
In addition the movement operates in 
57 cities located in 29 different states. 
These are governed in accordance with 
the national pattern. Some 15 of these 
units are in the South, 4 on the Pacific 
coast, with the remainder in the north- 
east and midwest. The westward trend 
of the League movement, accelerated 
since 1940, reflects the influence of the 


effort to assist communities to meet 
the needs occasioned by large scale mi- 


gration of Negroes to such communi- 


ties as Denver, Phoenix, Portland, and 
San Francisco. 

The relationship between the na- 
tional and local level is predicated 
upon a high degree of respect for the 
integrity of the local community, at- 
testing to the belief that communities 
like individuals have their differences. 
Thus a more or less horizontal rela- 
tionship is anchored in a “grass root” 
conception, based upon (1) the realiza- 
tion of variation in the cultural setting 
in which the program must operate, 
and (2) the idea of generating within 
the local community an awareness of 
needs and local means for meeting the 
needs. On the other hand, the rela- 
tionship assures movement towards com- 
mon social goals through one organiza- 
tion, development of techniques, compi- 
lation of successful and unsuccessful 
techniques and projects, compilation of 
various types of useful information, 
comparison of conditions, etc. 

Traditionally the League has been 
primarily a promotional and coordinat- 
ing agency rather than a direct serv- 
ice agency. Promotional activities may 
be defined as those designed to ex- 
pand opportunities. It assumes a role 
of interpreting Negro needs and obtain- 
ing appropriate extension of existing 
services and facilities. Frequently it 
initiates various phases of community 
planning to provide services and fa- 
cilities which are lacking or inadequate; 
sometimes it provides a direct service 
on a temporary basis, pending such 
time as need has been demonstrated 
and the appropriate agency has as- 
sumed responsibility. 


III 


The school’s central responsibility 
for vocational guidance carries with 
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it the inescapable need for articulating 
its effort with community forces. This 
process can be helped by selecting out 
those agencies and institutions and or- 
ganizations in the community that can 
supplement its efforts on a coordinate 
basis or in the wider range of levels 
suggested by the instrument “com- 
munity organization.” The involve- 
ments for the school administrator, the 
counselor or the teacher become those 
of making a determination on the basis 
of philosophical compatibilities—that 
sense of direction, the goals towards 
which activities are directed, and meth- 
od compatibilities—how goals are to be 
reached. The question was posed in 
the study as to whether such congen- 
iality existed in reference to the so- 
cial agency in general, and the Urban 
League in particular. The results of 
this investigation was positive eviden- 
ces of philosophical and psychological 
accord. 

Obviously, the aims of the vocational 
guidance component of the League’s 
activity had to be considered in their 
relation to the over-all philosophy of 
the movement—the general conception 
of the goal toward which it is moving 
and the contribution which it expects 
to make to human living. Purpose in 
such a context subsumes four essen- 
tials. First, the element of change in 
response to need; second, the element 
of what life in a democratic community 
should be like; third, some ideas as 
to the function of vocations in the life 
of the individual and in relation to 
that society; and fourth, an indica- 
tion of attitudes and methods through 
which the agency will contribute to- 
ward, or accelerate, those conditions 
in the community. Revelation emerges 
in terms of both reflection and action. 
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Tho, there are shades of variation in 
points of view in regards to funda- 
mental tendencies and goals of Urban 
League activity, there is a high de- 
gree of unanimity. The pattern is un- 
mistakably one of Americans working 
together for the practical realization 
of American ideals. 

During the formative period the 
Negro’s paramount need was identi- 
fied, principles and procedures evi- 
dencing a conception of the goals to- 
wards which the League is moving and 
the contribution it expects to make 
towards improving the quality and 
level of life were epigrammized as 
“equality of opportunity to do the work 
for which he was best suited.” There 
is implicit in this epigram the warp 
and woof of his need for vocational 
guidance. Procedures and principles 
—means and ends—may be sunmarized 
as follows: 


The central objective seems in a 
broad sense, to be social efficiency, 
raising the quality and level of liv- 
ing for the entire community by 
focusing on the economic, social and 
cultural conditions of the Negro 
group. 

Correlatively the second principle 
seems to be that the problems of the 
Negro community are the problems 
of the common community. A fur- 
ther corollary—‘‘no community can 
progress beyond all of its elements; 
service to any large element is a 
service to the entire community to 
be treated as a community service.” 

The third principle asserts the 
belief that these problems can be 
met only through equal awareness 
and joint planning and action by 
all groups concerned. The implicit 
corollary is the inescapable need 
for an interracial or intergroup ap- 
proach to problems on the assump- 
tion that exposure to conditions, 
minimize potentialities for conflict, 
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capitalize understanding and create 

a favorable climate for action. 

The fourth principle gives recog- 
nition to the imperative need for 
study of the complete facts in the 
entire community in their relation 
to its nonwhite population as a 
basis for planning and adequate 
programming. An obvious implica- 
tion is the re-application of the same 
procedure to newly created prob- 
lems as old ones are solved—neces- 
sary in the pursuit of higher levels 
of understanding. 

A fifth principle recognizes the 
need for trained professional sal- 
aried leadership as well as nonsal- 
aried lay leadership competencies as 
a requirement for an adequate pro- 
gram, 

A sixth principle defines the 
means for attaining the objectives 
for the work among individuals, and 
in terms of relationships with other 
agencies. 

The seventh principle shows the 
League built upon voluntary con- 
trol and to a considerable extent 
voluntary leadership. 

An eighth principle asserts the 
autonomy and independence of the 
local unit. 

The ninth principle recognizes 
the leadership role of the national 
body as having value in terms of 
a unified movement. 

Under the tenth principle the 
League gives recognition to an obli- 
gation to render service responsive 
to the needs and demands of an ever 
changing community. 

This rationale obviously character- 
izes a reforming spirit—critical of the 
community, and life, as they exist, and 
generating activity in conformity with 
which the existent scheme of things 
ought to be. Myrdal refers to this 
pursuit of “things as they ought to 
be” by the League as “protest.” An- 
other student of the movement quali- 
fied his agreement with Myrdal by 


pointing out the fact that it is pro- 
test, but within the framework of a 
social agency, and it can be added 
identifiable with the broad educational 
function to not only transmit but im- 
prove the transmited culture. The 
latter conception removes League ac- 
tivity from that of the protesting pres- 
sure group category in which an or- 
ganization pursues its own ends speci- 
fically for narrow group goals to the 
exclusion of the common welfare. In 
fact, its ideology clearly harmonizes 
with the principles of democracy. A’ 
dynamic influencing force is that of 
the distinctive worth which democracy 
confers on the individual. Indeed, the 
breath of the League’s program may 
be attributable to the rapid growth 
of democratic ideals and their bearing 
on the proper relationship to the needs 


and opportunities of life. 


IV 


A close-up scrutiny of the Urban 
League vocational guidance program 
at the several levels permitted an as- 
sessment of how effectively method 
processes were working, and to what 
extent evidence of activity supported 
the hypothesis “an adequate program 
of vocational guidance for Negro youth 
could be effected through cooperative 
effort involving the community.” To 
the extent that results were not based 
on the utilization of wholly objective 
instruments, they obviously could not 
be presented in terms of quantitative 
proofs, Accordingly, the study pro- 
vided a kind of documentation and il- 
lustration. The end product is viewed 
as having value for the educator and 
at the same time providing helpful 
insights for both professional and lay 
League personnel as they give consid- 
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eration to this evolving aspect of their 
activity in its relation to the schools. 

The scope of the League’s activity 
in the pursuit of the objective of vo- 
cational guidance revealed collabora- 
tion and cooperation with public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools, as well 
as with a range of community agencies 
and organizations—governmental, busi- 
ness, labor and professional. This scope 
of the activity is an attestation of the 
in striving to aid 


League’s method 
the individual to choose, prepare for, 
enter into, and succeed in a vocation. 
Activities are directed toward, and 
planned with immediate audiences (face 


to face contacts or contacts on a group 
basis). In addition activities are fre- 
quently directed to the larger com- 
munity (through the mass media of 
communication). Objectives may have 
reference to in-school youth, out-of- 
school youth, adults, educators, employ- 
ers, employees, etc. The involvements 
may be stimulating use of services, in- 
fluencing attitudes, or generally mov- 
ing the community to new levels of 
integration in the provision of services. 
This is an attestation of the compre- 
hensiveness of the aims. 

From the point of view of organi- 
zation, the effort at each level of op- 
eration is to involve the home, school, 
labor, business and interested citizens 
with the aim in mind of extending the 
principles of guidance to minority 
youth. The scope of activity thus rec- 
ognizes problems that are home-cen- 
tered, school-centered, and community- 
centered. 

It was found from study of these 
activities that they embrace such form- 
al guidance services as the prepara- 
tion of occupational information, dis- 
semination of such information, individ- 
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ual and group counseling, placement, 
etc. On the other hand League units 
emerged as veritable ganglia for or- 
ganizing the forces at their respec- 
tive levels for improved services. The 
following were noted: facilitating the 
dissemination of occupational informa- 
tion prepared by a variety of agencies; 
bringing school and industry together 
for discussion of the talents of Negro 
youth, organizing committees for 
scholarship subvention, meeting groups 
with the intent of straining the values 
of wavering practitioners. There was 
a minimum of conscious intent to re- 
produce what the direct service agency 
is doing, rather there was evidence of 
activity to fill a gap in instances where 
such agencies were remiss (sometimes 
with and sometimes without design), 
or to meet residual guidance and ad- 
justive needs of minority groups omit- 
ted in the community's planning. Fre- 
quently the needs met were not due 
so much to willful neglect by the com- 
munity, as to lack of sensitivity to 
need peculiar to the minority under 
consideration. An example is the di- 
rect service project conducted by the 
Detroit Urban League in the interest 
of Negro youths about to launch a small 
business venture, and relatively new 
business ventures, having qualities of 
instability. The project involved dis- 
semination of information, counseling 
and follow-up, and was structured in 
such a way as to at one and the same 
time provide a direct service involv- 
ing segments of the community in the 
process. Thus simultaneously, the 
counselee was benefitted and the com- 
munity was sensitized to need. The 
important consideration is that organi- 
zation and administration of a direct 
service was necessary, and that no 
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other agency in the community pro- 
yided a service commensurate with the 
peculiar intensity and nature of the 
need. Moreover, there was inherent 
in the mode of organization and admin- 
istration, the possibility that after a 
reasonable period of demonstration the 
intensity of need would diminish to 
the point where appropriate community 
agencies, governmental and otherwise, 
which minister to only discrete facets 
of the total need, could assume re- 
sponsibility. 

The League is thus revealed as an 
instrument for helping the community 
and the school not only express, but 
satisfy, guidance and adjustive needs. 
To be sure, it shares this role with 
other agencies and institutions, but in 
some communities it is perhaps, unique 
among agencies that are equipped to 
further process and services respon- 
sive to the whole community’s need. 
Its role is clearly not that of a rival 
in providing services, nor in motivat- 
ing community awareness of need and 
satisfaction of need, In relation to 
the school, its role is clearly to sup- 
plement, and in relation to other agen- 
cies it is clearly one of cooperation. 
This generalization is documented again 
and again through analyses of or- 
ganization for activities, specific proj- 
ects, and the role of certain techni- 
ques—films, literature, radio, record- 
ings, publicity, the guidance kit... . 
These techniques emerged as instru- 
ments used for such purposes as (1) 
disseminating occupational information, 
(2) ministering to psychological needs 
of Negro youth for higher levels of 
aspiration, (3) motivating use of com- 
munity resources for aid in self anal- 
ysis, (4) influencing attitudes of em- 
ployers and employees toward non- 


white workers, and (5) building at- 
titudes of respect for the idea of mi- 
nority youth’s participation in the com- 
munity’s work life on the basis of in- 
dividual merit. 

Among the projects given extended 
treatment was the Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign. This device was 
seen as a constructive symbol operat- 
ing at the National, regional and local 
levels—welding varied elements to- 
gether in a concern for, and consid- 
eration of, the problems attending the 
vocational guidance and adjustment of: 
Negro youth; aligning interests in 
terms of the identifiability of these 
problems as the concern of the entire 
community. It is precisely from this in- 
volvement that the deeper significance 
of this nation wide project emerges. 
More and more of the temporary struc- 
tures growing out of this annual ac- 
tivity, generate chains of projects 
which sustain themselves until a spe- 
cific service facet is improved or at- 
titudes preventing the realization of 
objectives are appreciably influenced. 
This type of productiveness was found 
to be most evident in communities 
where Urban League staffs were sensi- 
tive to the need for evaluation of ac- 
tivities, self evaluation, and shared re- 
sponsibility for such appraisal with 
all units involved in a given project. 

Consideration of the Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaign as a joint under- 
taking between the National office and 
schools located in non-League com- 
munities permits the strong inference 
that the campaign has served to broad- 
en the perception of the school regard- 
ing its responsibility; that internally 
the school staffs have been collectively 
stimulated by external contact. Data 
from many schools substantiate the in- 
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ference by pointing to improved in- 
stitutional programs. It is apparent 
from the sample descriptions of local 
programs that this observation is equal- 
ly valid with respect to much of the 
activity at that level. 

The attempted survey of Urban 
League activities in the area of voca- 
tional guidance revealed a proliferous 
variety of actions and activities. Though 
seemingly discrete at times, these are 
indeed compatible with the conception 
of an adequate guidance program as 
both a series of services and as a 
process. Considered separately the 
services aiding choice, preparation, 
entry and success in an occupation, are 
the foci for individual development. 
While the cumulative effect of activi- 
ties addressed to attitude changes— 
parental, school and other community 
forces—in the interest of the individ- 
ual, are recognized for their coordina- 
tive value. The unique method that 
stands forth in these actions is that of 
community organization. Not unique 
in the sense that the technique is brand 
new, but rather in light of the nature 
of the problems attending the purpos- 
ing and planning of minority youth, 
and the fact that both school and so- 
cial agency are beginning to accord 
recognition to its potentiality for mov- 
ing closer to the mutally sought edu- 
cational and social objectives involved. 

Though it was found that the Ur- 
ban League engaged in a wide range 
of activities subscribing to the ortho- 
dox conception of the vocational guid- 
ance function, within the movement 
there is not agreement with respect to 
many of these activities being so in- 
cluded. This is due in part, perhaps, 
to crystallization of an internal organi- 
zation oriented to “job getting.” It 


is contended that thoro-going consid- 
eration of the vocational guidance func- 
tion as well as effective collabora- 
tion with the school is contingent on 
acceptance of the more or less ortho- 
dox conception. This means recogni- 
tion of the vocational guidance func- 
tion as both an executive and staff 
competency. Thus operating as a spe- 
cific activity, it is unlikely that any 
of the specialized services in the pro- 
cess will be left unattended, nor is 
there likely to be an unwarranted over- 
emphasis on one aspect of the process 
to the exclusion of other aspects or 
services that are equally as important. 
Granted the shift of placement services 
to a concern for selective or pilot 
placements, this makes all the more 
tenable the need for operations ad- 
dressed to the range of guidance serv- 
ices leading up to placement. These 
are vital considerations that add up to 
adequate personal equipment, essential 
to qualifying for satisfactory employ- 
ment. 

Because of innumerable contingen- 
cies at the local level the services which 
the League is generally rendering and 
can profitably continue to render can- 
not be blue printed but rather must 
emerge in terms of the local frame of 
reference. However, an expansion of 
needed contributions which the limited 
League staffs have demonstrated their 
competence to render, is evident from 
relating geographical areas in which 
the program operates to geographical 
areas of need. It is in light of such 
an analysis that the need for extension 
of guidance services in League com- 
munities that do not provide such serv- 
ices, and an enlarged field service to 
meet the need for local community 
stimulation emerges. Again, we need 
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only point to the yeoman service ren- 
dered at the national level to hundreds 
of schools where guidance services are 
either marginal or non-existent. That 
there is still little provision for vo- 
cational guidance in many of the schools 
for Negroes establishes a category of 
need that is certainly a strong argu- 
ment for greater expansion and sup- 
port. 

Aside from the central hypothesis 
underscored throughout this study, it 
was also concerned with the problem 
of truly evaluating the Urban League’s 
vocational guidance program as to its 
present performance. It is possible 
that more questions were raised in con- 
nection with this aspect of the study 
than were concluded. This is under- 
standable when it is considered that 
the study dealt with not just one unit 
but with 56 autonomous local units 
and a national body. On the other 
hand, the concern was with a profes- 
sionally defined area that lends itself 
to objective analysis in terms of speci- 
fic services. Again, the concern was 
with a program orientation that recog- 
nizes specific group problems that are 
generic to the country as a whole. 
Moreover, the program is committed 
to a supplementary service, and a direct 
service on the basis of meeting residual 
needs. These are definite criteria. 

Yet, the question of what type of 
yardsticks are feasible for measuring 
present performance is a compelling 
one. It is evident that the complexity 
of involvements pose the need for co- 
operative research which required (1) 
appraisal activity by the many par- 
ticipants in projects and programs 
which take place at the parochial level, 
and (2) centralized appraisal activity 
involving technical research compe- 


tency. A further requirement is the 
need to differentiate those end products 
of activities as these involve techniques 
in the approach to schools, parents, 
young adults, other agencies, and whole 
communities, as opposed to those end 
products seeking to arouse and inspire 
a favorable response to the organiza- 
tion. 

Among the obvious approaches is 
that attempted in this study, to see 
whether the means were commensurate 
with objectives. In addition to im- 
plied criteria, attention was given to 
such canons as (1) the diversity of 
activities in relation to demands posed 
by needs, (2) conformity to sound edu- 
cational standards, and (3) the ex- 
istence of a spirit of experimentation. 
Generally, it was concluded that much 
of the program of the League meets 
the accepted standards of principles 
and methods that are educationally 
sound. On the other hand, it seems 
that some Leagues simply attempt a 
miscellaneous array of opportunistic 
projects and activities, without any 
semblance of coordination or direction 
towards central objectives and aims, 
By way of example are those League 
which sponsor Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign activities and yet fail to 
fit these activities into some sort of 
on-going guidance program, or to ap- 
praise the outcome as a basis for 
next steps in program development. In 
such cases there is a clear indication 
of the absence of a constructive philos- 
ophy of real purposes to be served. So 
long as vocational guidance activities 
are thought of in terms of program 
events rather than processes of aiding 
persons to select, prepare for, enter 
into, and solve problems attending vo- 
cational adjustment, the vital needs of 
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individuals and groups will not be 
met most effectively. Such programs 
will be barren, inadequate and com- 
paratively inconsequential. It is ten- 
able to observe that as the purposes 
underlying the vocational guidance ac- 
tivities of the League become more 
pervasive, and the League’s experi- 
mental outlook increasingly influences 
its activity, it will deal adequately with 
shortcomings in its program. The 
League’s history has demonstrated that 
its program can, and does, respond to 
changes determined on the basis of 
factual redefinition of need. Of no less 
importance has been a flexibility in the 
internal organization as this relates to 


staff needs essential to the proper ad- 
ministration of its program services, 

The League’s contribution to the 
improvement of vocational guidance 
services, and the adjustive needs of 
Negro youth through its work with 
school and community is an established 
fact. Certainly as the values which 
it represents are implemented into the 
activity of the school, and other desig- 
nated community agencies, its need to 
canalize a high degree of organized 
social attention towards the problem 
will come to an end and thus bring 
closer to realization the aptly phrased 
epigram “in business to put ourselves 
out of business.” 
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Negro Newsmen and Practices of Pressure Groups 
in the Middle West 


Tuetma TuHurston GorHAM 


Director, Gorham Enterprises 


Sometimes characterized as “the 
greatest single power in the Negro 
race,” the Negro press has been the 
subject of numerous studies calculated 
to ferret out the secret of its assumed 
power. Most of these studies have 
been concerned with various aspects of 
Negro newspaper content. Little at- 
tention, if any, has been given to the 
newsman in this facet of America’s 
minority media, Likewise, in the quest 
for what it is “that makes the Negro 
press tick,” there has been little thor- 
ough-going consideration given to in- 
teraction between the Negro newsman 
and one of the most important of his 
publics, the group leader in the Negro 
community. 

With the increasing emphasis on 
the necessity for effective communica- 
tions has come the realization that 
among the most important steps in 
evaluating any press are to know (1) 
who the communicator is and (2) how 
he interacts with influences of the en- 
vironment in which he lives and works. 

Thus to understand the Negro press, 
it is as important to know how the 
Negro newsman interacts with the 
Negro group leader as to know who 
the Negro newsman is—in terms of his 
social, professional characteristics and 
attitudes toward his job. It is im- 
portant to know what Negro commun- 
ity leaders are personal friends and ac- 


*Edwin Mims, The Advancing South, 1926, 
p.268. 


quaintances or non-acquaintances of 
Negro newsmen. They are members 
or non-members of organizations and 
religious groups to which Negro news- 
men belong. They are moved by sim- 
ilar or dissimilar likes and dislikes. 
They are motivated by the same or 
dissimilar societal and cultural needs 
and values. 

To understand the Negro press it 
is likewise important to know the an- 
swers to such questions as: What u- 
nique qualifications do Negro newsmen 
possess for the job they have to do? 
What do they take to their jobs? What 
do they get out of them in terms of 
psychic and material rewards? How 
do they compare with other newsmen 
as to age, places of birth, patterns 
of selective migrations, occupations and 
incomes of others, wage-earning pat- 
terns, marital status and other social 
as well as professional characteristics? 

In an attempt to present significant 
answers to these questions, this study 
was focused on groups and individuals 
who compose the Negro press corps 
and its chief constituency; in other 
words, news, editorial staff personnel, 
and leaders of Negro interest groups. 

Because this appears to be the first 
study of its kind, a major difficulty 
encountered was the lack of similar 
studies with which comparisons could 
be made. Other significant studies in 
this connection had analyzed the back- 
grounds of communicators, giving some 
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fairly objective yardsticks by which 


to compare the social composition and 
professional training of the men and 
women who work with words in Wash- 
ington, Milwaukee, Midcity and Min- 
neapolis.” 

Both Rosten and Swanson have 
taken note, to some extent, of the rela- 
tive importance of the milieu or en- 
vironmental influences, as well as the 
social characteristics of the communi- 
cator. But the significance of the so- 
cial and cultural milieu of persons to 
whom or with whom the newsman com- 
municates and interacts appears still to 
be unexplored territory in communica- 
tions research. 

In order to determine an answer to 
the problem of social and cultural in- 
teraction presented here, the investi- 
gator personally interviewed news and 
editorial staff members of seven Negro 
newspapers and group leaders of the 
Negro community in four Midwestern 
metropolitan centers. These centers 
were: Chicago, whose Negro popula- 
tion of 324,102° is served by two week- 
lies, the one-year-old Globe and the 
Defender, whose circulation of 189,184 
is the second largest of any Negro 
newspaper in the nation,’ St. Louis, 


*Reference is made here to: Leo Rosten, 
The Washington Correspondents, New York, 
1937; Francis V. Prugger, “Social Compo- 
sition and Training of Milwaukee Journal 
News Staff,” unpublished M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1941; Charles E. 
Swanson, Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Iowa, 1947; Warren C. Engstrom, “Social 
Composition and Training of Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune News and Editorial 
Staffs,” unpublished M.A, thesis, University 
of Minnesota 1950. 

*Population figures given here are from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census Reports for 1940, 
‘Circulation figures cited here are based on 
N. W. Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, 1949, 

"The Pittsburgh Courier had the largest 
circulation among Negro weeklies. 
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with a Negro population of 149,492, 
which is served by the Argus, circula- 
tion, 20,120 and the American, circula- 
tion 14,567; Greater Kansas City, 
whose combined Negro population is 
65,397, served by the Call, circulation 
40,189, and the Kansas City (Kans.) 
Plaindealer, circulation, 1,194; Omaha, 
for whose 12,015 Negroes, two week- 
lies are published, the Guide with a 
sworn postoffice circulation statement 
of 6,383, and the Star, for which no 
circulation figures were available. 

For this study, begun in September, 
1949, three kinds of schedules were 
devised. Designed to suit the nature 
of the inquiries involved and the type 
of material desired by the investigator, 
these were: (1) biographical for news 
staff members, (2) attitudinal for news 
staff members and (8) attitudinal for 
community leaders. 

Data on the problem of “pressures” 
encountered in the areas of the Ne- 
gro press considered for this study 
were sought by means of the attitudinal 
schedule in two ways: first, through in- 
cidents recalled and elaborated upon 
by members of the editorial staffs who 
had had contact with groups or in- 
dividuals attempting to influence the 
content of their particular publications, 
and second, by means of questions di- 
rected to a representative cross-section 
of community leaders or group leaders, 
who, as members of various organiza- 
tional groups desiring to get material 
into the newspapers, contribute direct- 
ly to pressure practices exerted upon 
the press. 

While prevalent pressure practices 
reveal highly significant patterns and 
point up close similarities to such prac- 
tices in the majority press, findings of 
the biographical schedule, pertinent to 
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the social and professional composition 
of the Negro press corps is basic to any 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Negro newman’s interaction with pres- 
sure groups. 

Age and sex of respondents, places 
of birth and patterns of selective mi- 
gration, sibling patterns, parental oc- 
cupation and income level of fathers, 
patterns of self-help, marital and fam- 
ily patterns, religion, home ownership, 
service in the armed forces, are factors 
of social background which have been 
delved into by other investigators in 
this field. 

Of the twenty-nine news-editorial 
staff members whose ages were tabu- 
lated, the range is from 21 to 74 years. 
Of this number, .07 per cent were 
under 25 and .07 over 50 years of age, 
while 55 per cent were between 25 
and 40 years old. Thirty-one per cent 
were between 40 and 50 years. The 
mean age for all the respondents was 
84 years. 

In comparison with newsmen investi- 
gated in other studies, the average Ne- 
gro newsman of the Midwest was 
slightly younger. Engstrom found the 
mean age of the total staffs of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune to be 
86.5 years;° while Prugger, in the Mil- 
waukee Journal found the average age 
of staff members to be 89.8 years." In 
Leo Rosten’s study of Washington cor- 
respondents the mean age was 87.5 
years.” 

The St. Louis Argus staff tended 
to be older than the others, with 41.5 
years as the mean age of its members, 
Next oldest was the Defender, whose 
staff mean age was 39 years. Mean 


*Engstrom, op. cit., p. 10. 
"Prugger, op. cit., p. 6. 
*Rosten, op. ctt., 326. 


for the St. Louis American was 38.5 
years, and for the Kansas City Call, 
85 years. The range for the three 
newspapers with only one staff mem- 
ber interviewed were: the Plaindealer, 
41 years; the Omaha Guide, 21 years, 
and the Omaha Star, 30 years. 

Of the thirty persons for whom 
biographical schedules were completed, 
seven or 23 per cent were women. 

Negro newsmen of the Midwest are 
more predominantly Southern-born than 
members of comparable studies. Out 
of 29, 14 or 48.2 per cent indicated 
birthplaces in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia; while 10 or 34 
per cent claimed birthplaces in the 
Middle West, Missouri, Kansas and 
Illinois. Moreover, these newsmen rep- 
resent a more highly urbanized and 
metropolitan background as well as 
a more varied sectional background 
than newsmen of the other studies. 

In the sibling patterns indicated by 
this study, one of the largest single 
groups of respondents (16 per cent) 
is composed of only children. Twenty- 
four per cent are youngest children 
with one to seven other sisters and 
brothers. 

Twenty-seven of the thirty news- 
men reported on the occupations of 
their fathers. 

Unlike the respondents of compar- 
able studies, the Negro newsmen do 
not come from families of high oc- 
cupational status. Nor do they have 
backgrounds in which a high premium 
is placed on facility wth words. None 
of the subjects of Rosten’s or Eng- 
strom’s studies indicated parental em- 
ployment in the personal service class, 
whereas the majority of respondents 
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in this study described their father’s 
occupations in this category. 

Thirty per cent of the fathers re- 
ported upon were workers in personal 
service types of employment such as 
waiters, chauffeurs, cooks, bellhops, 
valets, and butlers. The next highest 
proportion, (20 per cent) was in the 
professional class which included 
clergymen and teachers. Respondents 
who indicated that their fathers were 
in the common labor class constituted 
13.3 per cent. Two or 6.6 per cent 
described their fathers as proprietors 
or owners of their own businesses and 
the same proportion reported their 
fathers’ occupations in three other 
classifications, clerical, craftsmen and 
operatives. 

Using the same annual earning 
figure cited by Rosten as a criterion,’ 
the income level of fathers of the 
largest proportion of Negro newsmen 
is average or slightly above average. 

Using as a comparison, 1946 median 
income figures of nonwhite and white 
families in urban and rural non-farm 
areas of the country as a criterion, the 
average incomes of others of newsmen 
in this study are slightly higher than 
those of other nonwhites but lower than 
those of white families. These are 
significant patterns of self-help: the 
largest proportion, 33.3 per cent, be- 
gan helping to support themselves at 
the age of 18; 20 per cent began at 
14 years; and 10 per cent at 12 years. 
Of these, 23.3 per cent began support- 
ing themselves wholly at age 20. 

The majority, 63.3 per cent, of 
these newsmen are married, and 20 per 
cent are single. Home-ownership or 
home-buying and apartment rental are 


*Rosten, op. cit., p. 156. 


the dominant patterns of family liy- 
ing. Only one respondent, 3.8 per 
cent, indicated that he lived with his 
parents. 

The evidence suggests, moreover, 
that notwithstanding the religious 
emphases of former generations, the 
Negro newsman of today is in the 
vanguard of a trend in which there 
is a shift away from the church as 
the focal point of leadership in the 
Negro community. 

Educationally and _ professionally, 
the newsmen in this study rank favor- 
ably with newsmen of comparable 
studies. Of the twenty-seven news- 
men who reported on their educational 
backgrounds, 96.3 per cent (twenty- 
six) had completed grammar school and 
high school; and 92.6 per cent (twenty- 
five) had attended a college or uni- 
versity. Of the latter, 63 per cent held 
degrees for having completed four 
years of college work. Of those with 
four-year college degrees, three (17.6 
per cent) had done graduate work but 
held no higher degree; 17.6 per cent 
had received master’s degrees and one 
had completed all requirements, except 
the writing of his dissertation, toward 
the doctor of philosophy degree. Eight 
(29.6 per cent) of the seventeen with 
bachelor’s degrees majored in journal- 
ism, 

“Choice or the desire to write” ac- 
counted for 50 per cent of the reasons 
given for entering journalism. Years 
of experience in the field for this 
group of Negro newsmen covered a 
range of less than one year to thirty- 
eight years. The median number of 
years’ experience is seven. 

Previous journalistic positions held 
by newsmen in this study ran the 
gamut from work on high school, col- 
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lege and Armed Forces publications, 
cub reporting, printers’ devils and 
mailing room assistants, through the 
ranks of bylined staff writers, bureau 
chiefs to top editorial positions. Ex- 
perience other than journalistic of the 
newsmen in this study included pro- 
fessional, clerical and sales, skilled 
crafts and service work. Of the 36.6 
per cent who had been engaged in pro- 
fessional work, all were teachers. 

A survey of newspaper reading 
habits revealed that respondents read 
weekly newspapers and periodicals 
with the same apparent avidity and 
regularity that they read daily news- 
papers. Time was read by more news- 
men in this study (60 per cent) than 
any other magazine. The Negro month- 
ly, Ebony, whose format is highly im- 
itative of that of Life, ranked second 
with 56.5 per cent of the respondents 
reading it. Life was read by 46.4 per 
cent; Our World, a Negro publication 
similar in format to Look, by 26.6 per 
cent; and Readers’ Digest, by 26.6 per 
cent. 

According to a survey made of con- 
tributions by the Negro newsmen to 
publications other than their own, four- 
teen (46.6 per cent) indicated that 
during the past year they had contrib- 
uted articles to between one and “ten 
or more” publications. Publications 
accepting contributions from these 
newsmen were primarily in the Negro 
press area. No books had been pub- 
lished by these respondents and there 
was no record of picture sales. 

Twenty-five of the thirty (83.3 per 
cent) indicated that they had libraries 
or “the beginnings of a library” in 
their homes. 

Only an incomplete picture of the 
book-reading habits of these newsmen 


could be secured. Sixteen or 53.3 per 
cent had read two to “ten or more” 
books during the past six months. Fic- 
tion and books about writing ranked 
second in the list of seventy-four books 
named. Titles of only four books were 
mentioned more than once: God’s Lit- 
tle Acre, A Man Called White, The 
Naked and the Dead, and The Mature 
Mind. 

When they feel in need of relaxa- 
tion, the largest proportion of these 
newsmen, 43.6 per cent (fourteen) 
seek some form of active sport for 
recreation. 

Because the organizations to which 
a newsman belongs may reveal a great. 
deal about him and his interaction with 
community pressures, a survey was. 
made of the fraternity and other or- 
ganizational affiliations of respondents 
in this study. 

Fifty per cent of the newspaper 
men or women who cooperated in this 
study are members of the top seven 
Negro collegiate and academic fratern- 
ities and sororities. Eleven, 36.6 per 
cent do not belong to any fraternity 
or sorority group. 

Social, civic and professional in- 
terest groups, such as athletic groups, 
press clubs, American Newspaper 
Guild and the Urban League account 
for memberships of 90 per cent (twen- 
ty-seven) while only 10 per cent are 
members of the Masonic organization. 

These newsmen have traveled con- 
siderably, not only in the United States 
but abroad. Of the thirty respondents, 
83.3 per cent had traveled outside the 
United States between 1920 and 1948. 
This foreign travel was largely war- 
related and included Africa, Europe 
and the Far East. One respondent cov- 
ered the 1948 Olympic games in Lon- 
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don and others mentioned travel in 
Canada, Mexico, the West Indies and 
Latin America. All newsmen had done 
some traveling outside the States in 
which they were working at the time 
this study was made. 

The most significant professional 
differences between the newsmen in this 
study and those of similar investiga- 
tions is in their average annual earn- 
ings. Twenty-three respondents (76.6 
per cent) of the respondents in this 
study reported their annual salary 
ranges. Of these, eight (26.6 per 
cent) indicated earnings of between 
$1,000 and $2,500 per annum, while 
fourteen (46.6 per cent) said they 
earned annually amounts between $2,- 
500 and $5,000. Only one respondent 
stated that his annual salary was in 
the $5,000 to $10,000 bracket. 

The average annual salary for the 
eighty-seven correspondents in Ros- 
ten’s study was $5,987.56; the median 
salary, $5,400 per year. Less than 
$3,500 a year was received by 21.8 
per cent; less than $5,000 by 386.7 
per cent; between $5,000 and $7,000 
by 41.3 per cent; and $7,000 or more 
by 21.8 per cent.” It is important 
to bear in mind, however, that Rosten’s 
subjects were employed by daily news- 
papers and metropolitan news services, 
For comparative analysis, it is also 
significant to remember that the Roten 
study was made in 1935. 


Having determined the basic social 
and professional characteristics of Ne- 


gro newsmen in the Middle West, the 
next phase of this study was to investi- 


gate the pressures upon these newsmen. 
For purposes of this study, the terms 


restraints, press pressures, and social 


Ibid. pp. 186, 187. 


controls were defined as any act, direct 
or indirect, on the part of an individual 
or a group designed to influence the 
choice, treatment or positioning of 
media content. 

The following are conclusions 
reached from research connected with 
this study about pressures exerted up- 
on Negro newsmen: 

One of the strongest pressures ex- 
erted upon Negro newsmen is that of 
being members of a minority racial 
group on which is imposed incomplete 
cultural participation and varying de- 
grees of social segregation. 

The Negro press functions primarily 
to promote the interests and welfare 
of the Negro community; but it is 
faced with two opposite goals—namely, 
to keep alive in-group feeling and to 
hasten total integration of the Negro 
minority into the majority group. 

Although the Negro minority has 
its own “ethos,” or group character, 
its members feel a psychological need 
to identify with the majority group. 

The Negro minority has tended to 
take on the social values of the ma- 
jority group in relation to which it 
exists as a “world within a world.” 

The majority press exerts a “dom- 
inant” influence on the Negro press by 
means of interactive normative con- 
trols in the practices and policies of 
the profession of journalism, by means 
of its technological advantages in the 
coverage of important news events, and 
socio-economic factors that relegate the 
Negro press to a supplemental posi- 
tion as an advertising medium. 

Pressures exerted upon the Negro 
press by Negro group leaders are pri- 
marily the result of attempts to pro- 
mote socio-economic and socio-cultural 


need and interests of this racial group. 
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Socio-economic goals of these lead- 
ers include: fair employment practices, 
improved housing and living conditions 
and increased economic opportunity 
and financial security. 

Socio-cultural goals of the group 
leaders include: equality of education- 
al standards and opportunities, full 
participation in the total American cul- 
ture, anti-lynching legislation, and 
abolition of the petty annoyances of 
discrimination and segregation in hous- 
ing, public places and public carriers. 

Negro group leaders protest almost 
constantly against their “second class” 
status; and they also frequently ex- 
press need for out-group identification. 

These leaders take pride in their 
racial group, its accomplishments and 
its possibilities. Thus, they are high- 
ly critical of the Negro press when it 
does not present the Negro community 
“in a favorable light.” 

In order of their importance of in- 
fluence in the Negro community, these 
leaders rated the following organiza- 
tions: the Inter-denominational Minis- 
terial Alliance and similar religious 
groups, the Urban League, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., the Masonic Order, labor 
groups and political organizations. 

Because the Negro newsman is 
limited almost entirely to contacts with 
leaders in the minority community in 
his search for news of interest to his 
readers, he is doubly vulnerable to pres- 
sure tactics. 

Group leaders in this study con- 
sidered their press more than merely 
“an additional newspaper.” To them 
it exists to serve important socially and 
culturally based needs of their racial 
group. They admitted, however, that 
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they read it to get “the other side,” 
or a different “slant” on the same news 
stories that appear in the majority 
press or “white daily newspapers.” 
Because the newsmen resisted overt 
controls wherever and whenever they 
recognized them, covert pressures, sub- 
tle and sometimes unconscious, were 


shown to be most effective. Covert 


pressures were classified for this study 


as friendship or acquaintance, personal 
contact and/or association, news crea- 
tion and planned publicity or public 
relations. Clergymen and clubwomen 
were found to use pressures of friend- 
ship and personal contact most effec- 
tively. 

Gift-giving and special favors and 
the showing of preference for publica- 
tion in the majority press or 


in com- 


another 
exerted 


peting Negro weeklies was 
more subtle form of pressure 
on the newsmen investigated in this 
study. 

The groups most skilled at creation 
of news events were women’s clubs and 
sorority groups. Fashion shows, teas, 
book reviews and benefit or charity 
projects were favorite news creation 
devices of these groups. Newsmen re- 
ported some gift-giving among prac- 
tically all groups. 

Giving news to other media in pref- 
erence to newsmen in the Negro com- 
munities studied was a pressure prac- 
tice of some high school leaders and 
promoters of theatrical and profession- 
al athletics. 

The two most satisfied and obvious- 
ly most effective pressure groups were 
women’s social and civic organizations 
and religious groups. These two groups 
seemed most satisfied with the Negro 
press because of the wide publicity 
given to their activities, And they 
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appear to be well publicized because 
of their aggressiveness in exerting pres- 
sures. ‘‘Men’s Day” and “Women’s 
Day” were favorite news creations of 
church groups. Religious organiza- 
tions showed a tendency toward in- 
creasingly well-planned public rela- 
tions pressures. 

However, the most effective planned 
public relations programs were those 
of the Y.W.C.A. and sorority groups. 
Other organizations whose leaders in- 
teract effectively with the press, ac- 
cording to this study are fraternal and 
political groups, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

Secret fraternal organizations and 
collegiate Greek letter societies achieve 
satisfactory interaction with the Ne- 
gro press because the newsmen are 
members of one or more of them. Ne- 
gro political leaders appeared to in- 
teract effectively with their press be- 
cause they were dependent on it and 
because they cooperated with newsmen. 

Among the least-satisfied with their 
press relations were group leaders rep- 
resenting the public school teachers, the 
legal and medical professions, the Ur- 
ban League, labor organizations and 
Negro business. Economic factors ap- 
peared responsible for this inharmon- 
ious interaction. 

In terms of effective interaction on 
the part of the newsman in this study, 
the Negro newsman in the Middle 
West appears well-prepared for his 
job and aware of the responsibilities 
of his position. He is alert to the 
needs of his community, but is unable 
to interact with one hundred per cent 
effectiveness with group leaders be- 
cause of (1) conflicting goals within 
the press area, (2) economic needs 
and socio-economic pressures directed 


toward his media, and (3) unfulfilled 
social, cultural, and economic needs 
of the Negro community. 


From this study it is evident that 
the Negro press is a target of many 
restraints, social controls or pressures. 
Moreover it is equally as evident that 
from the Negro press itself there ema- 
nate pressures and controls which are, 
in turn, directed toward the groups 
and organizations that influence or 
seek to influence the minority media. 


Thus the Negro press, as social con- 
trols relate to it or as it interacts 
with pressures, exists on a busy super- 
highway, a two-way street with pres- 
sures, operating in three distinct lanes 
each way. Controls or pressures in- 
teract with the Negro press to and 
from three sources: (1) the dominant 
or majority press in relation to which 
it functions as a “‘minority press,” an 
“additional press” or a “supplemental 
press; (2) the Negro community and 
its group leaders, who comprise a nor- 
mative group of primary importance; 
and (8) the majority community of 
city, state and nation, which is a nor- 
mative group of primary and second- 
ary importance. 


This study of Negro newsmen and 
the ways in which they interact with 
or react to pressures within and with- 
out the area of racial media also sug- 
gests the existence of the Negro press 
as a world within three worlds. Final- 
ly, no matter how one interprets or 
illustrates these interactions of the Ne- 
gro media and its personnel with pres- 
sures in their environment, it is clear 
that the Negro press and Negro news- 
men are sources of control as well as 
subjects of control in their special 
pleading and efforts to meet the needs, 
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the unfulfilled hopes, and ambitions 
of the minority they seek to serve. 


SuMMARY 


This study was designed to answer 
two questions basic to an apprecia- 
tion of the purposes and raison d’etre, 
as well as an understanding of the per- 
sonnel, resources and functions of the 
Negro press: 

First, who make up the staffs of 
papers that comprise the Negro press? 

Second, what kinds of pressures are 
brought upon these staffs by group 
leaders in their various cities and com- 
munities? 

Answers were also sought to other 
pertinent queries which underlie the 
major problems of this study, namely: 

1. How do the Negro newsmen 
compare with newsmen of other news- 
papers? 

2. What are their attitudes toward 
the jobs they do and toward the pub- 
lics with which they interact? 

8. What do they consider to be the 
needs of their readers? 

4. With whom does the Negro news- 
men interact in gathering and dis- 
seminating news? 

5. What pressures are exerted in 
this interaction? 

6. How effective are these pres- 
sures? 

Interview schedules constructed with 
open-ended and alternate answer ques- 
tions were used in the interviews with 
thirty newsmen and fifty-six Negro 
community leaders. The investigator 
used the facilities of key community 
leaders, Urban League secretaries and 
Negro newspaper administrative per- 
sonnel to compile lists of names of 
community leaders in the following 
fields: religion, business, women’s ac- 
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tivities, politics, labor, professions, 
and fraternal affairs. Four names in 
each category were given code num- 
bers, and two names were selected in 
each category for each of the four 
cities by means of a random manipula- 
tion of the code-numbered cards. 

The field of inquiry into social char- 
acteristics, attitudes and opinions of 
news-editorial personnel was restricted 
to full-time and active editorial em- 
ployees of the newspapers studied, spe- 
cifically those who had anything to do 
with news, feature or editorial content 
of the papers. Photographers were in- 
cluded in this category, because in most 
cases they doubled in part-time assign- 
ments in routine reporting or feature- 
writing. 

Roucek’s Social Control and the an- 
notated bibliography on Propaganda, 
Communications and Public Opinion, 
by Smith, Lasswell and Casey were 
used as guides to published materials 
in the field of social control and pres- 
sures to which the facts, interpreta- 
tions, and impressions arising from this 
research might be compared. 

Because of the highly homogeneous. 
nature of the universe surveyed, as well 
as of the data, it appears that this 
study is adequate enough to permit cer- 
tain broad and valid generalizations 
about the Negro press corps in the 
Middle Western part of the United 
States and certain limited generaliza- 
tions about Negro media personnel and 
the practices of Negro group leaders 
in the nation at large. 

One limitation of the study, adhered 
to by the researcher for obvious rea- 
sons, was the failure to investigate in- 
teraction of the Negro newsmen with 
leaders of the total community and 
with the dominant press. A projected 
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study, now being planned to extend 
the methodology of the above-described 
research to an analysis of newsmen 
and social pressures of the top ten Ne- 
ro newspapers in the United States, 
will take into account the importance 


of the Negro press’ interaction with all 
three of the areas in which it exists 
as “a world within three worlds.’”™ 


"Thelma Thurston Gorham, “Negro News- 
men and Practices of Pressure Groups in 
the Middle West.” Unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Minnesota, 1951, p. 153. 
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NeEeEpDs AND OBJECTIVES 


British East Africa is poor. In 
this region, comprising Uganda, Kenya 
and Tanganyika, there are approxi- 
mately 700,000 square miles and 18,- 
000,000 people, of whom ninety-eight 
per cent are Negro. By far the major 
part of British East Africa appears 
to have relatively few natural resour- 
ces, although there are some fertile and 
potentially rather wealthy sections. 
Over most of the land, however, rain- 
fall is either low or so poorly dis- 
tributed that the main use of the land 
is for grazing. Because of the limited 
water supply in lakes and rivers it is 
not easy to see how irrigation could 
be widespread. The mineral resources 
which have been located are not ex- 
tensive. There is, of course, very lit- 
tle manufacturing. Per capita income 
in this region is estimated at $25-$30, 
one of the lowest averages in the world. 

This basic fact of poverty must be 
taken into account in explaining the 
backwardness of production, of trans- 
port, of health and of education. An 
estimated nine-tenths of the people can- 
not read. The great majority live 
many miles from any all-weather trans- 
port route, unless a footpath through 
the bush can be called such. Other 
regions of the world have offered more 
encouraging fields for investment and 
development. 

The stated intention of both Labor 
and Conservative parties in Britain is 
to give the East African countries event- 


ual self-government. For this the prep- 
aration of leaders is essential. In the 
last few years the training of African 
leaders has been very much on British 
minds and it has brought forth much 
generous thought. Obviously the short- 
est cut to the training of leaders is 
through higher education. But what 
kind of education does this need to be? 

Responsible leadership at its best 
demands preparation of two different 
kinds. One is acquaintance with the 
best of the past, familiarity with at 
least a part of the world’s accumulated 
store of wisdom, which belongs to us 
all. Such a preparation for leader- 
ship is a universal need at any time 
and in any country. 

The other aspect of leadership is 
preparation for the specific needs of 
the particular time and place in which 
the leaders are to function. These spe- 
cific needs vary very greatly with time 
and place, and some of them are very 
different today in East Africa from 
what they are in Britain or in the 
United States or in any other country 
with a higher technological develop- 
ment than East Africa and a very dif- 
ferent social and cultural setting. In 
East Africa today these needs may be 
analyzed and grouped to comprise the 
following three: 

A. Close touch between the leaders 
and the masses of the people. 

B. Conservation of the greatest val- 
ues of the old society in the period of 
transition to a new society. 
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C. Introduction of new values most 
needed by the people. These include 
particularly understanding of how to 
conserve and develop resources, includ- 
ing capacity to deal with new technol- 
ogy of a type applicable to a region 
where natural resources are limited 
and the people familiar only with 
small-scale enterprise. 

There is one institution in British 
East Africa which has recently been 
raised to university college status, 
Makerere College. It is a distinguished 
achievement even though it is still seek- 
ing to find its secure place in East 
African life. By arrangement with the 
University of London, its students are 
enabled to qualify for the B.A. and 
B.Se. degrees of that university, on 
the basis of syllabuses which take ac- 
count of local needs and opportunities ; 
for example, there are courses in the 
history of Africa. 

Makerere College is in Kampala, 
Uganda, on the Northern shore of Lake 
Victoria. It has about 800 students 
from the three main territories of Brit- 
ish East Africa, some from Zanzibar, 
a few from Northern Rhodesia and 
other neighboring territories. One 
English student has recently been of- 
fered admission and six Indians are 
admitted this year. There are only 
a handful of girl students; the social 
structure of East Africa as yet does 
little to encourage the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Teaching at Makerere is in English. 
Most of the students have already had 
to learn Swahili, the lingua franca of 
East Africa, in addition to the native 
tongues in which they grew up. We 
may fail to appreciate to what an ex- 
tent the matter of language makes their 


academic success more difficult than 


that of our students, and what strains 
it imposes upon them. 

The physical plant is good. The 
main building stands on a hill flanked 
by a large Anglican chapel on one side 
and a Roman Catholic chapel on the 
other. Below, in a eucalyptus grove, 
the Moslem students are provided with 
a mosque. There are science halls and 
laboratories, The library, for the size 
of the college, is generous. Living 
quarters for students are equal or su- 
perior to those of most students in the 
United States. 

The chief purpose of the college is 
to educate leaders for the professions. 
After a foundation academic course 
students can proceed to one of the 
professional schools, which do not as 
yet attempt degree courses. These 
are in education, medicine, agriculture 
and veterinary science, of which the 
first two are the most popular. One 
of the important functions of Makerere 
is to produce native-born teachers for 
secondary schools and thereby to in- 
vigorate the whole educational system. 

It has been said that acquaintance 
with the best of the past is one of 
the two important objectives in the 
education of leaders. This acquaint- 
ance, we believe, should not only in- 
spire students but give them bearings 
both in learning and in life. This 
objective is the chief one stressed at 
Makerere, and there is considerable dis- 
cussion there as to precisely what it 
means. The “best of the past,” of 
course, is always more or less of a 
value judgment and cannot be anything 
else, though there has always been 
a good deal of agreement in Western 
countries regarding it. Today there is a 
tendency to recognize that the best of 


the past includes more than the learn- 
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ing connected with the development 
of the Western European mind, which 
is our own liberal arts tradition. Na- 
turally, teachers have to go carefully 
if in trying to teach others they step 
outside the conventional bounds in 
which they themselves have been bred. 
For example, a person who has only 
recently been introduced to Hindu phil- 
osophy is likely to have difficulty in 
interpreting it to others. Nevertheless 
the best of teachers have the spirit 
of experimentation towards what is un- 
familiar to them personally, and it 
would seem that Western education in 
Africa and in Asia should be partic- 
ularly sensitive to non-Western values. 

Great teachers, however, are always 
too few, and the heavy weight of Brit- 
ish tradition sometimes hinders the de- 
velopment and imagination. I saw, for 
example, a mimeographed list of im- 
portant British dates which had been 
given to the students. In it were the 
dates of the publication of the first edi- 
tion of Matthew Arnold’s poems and 
the jubilee of King George V, but not 
a single date connected with Britain in 
Africa or Britain’s relations with the 
League or the United Nations. 

The second important objective is 
the preparation of leaders to meet the 
needs of the time and place in which 
they live. I have, for the purpose of 
this discussion, divided this into three 
parts: 

A. Keeping close relations between 
leaders and the masses of the people. 

B. Conservation of old values. 

C. Introduction of the new values 
most needed by the people. 

In this division and in the discus- 
sion that follows upon it we are, of 
course, dealing with value judgments 
again; I am stating only my opinion. 


In any case, however, meeting of the 
needs of the particular time and the 
particular place has received much less 
attention at Makerere than the liberal 
arts tradition. No doubt this would 
be expected. To meet the needs of a 
particular time and place is much 
harder, and in a new kind of situation 
like that of British East Africa the 
wisdom necessary for it is so great 
that it seems to exceed the human ca- 
pacity available to apply to it. There 
are many complaints both from Brit- 
ish and Africans that the students who 
leave Makerere do not measure up 
especially well to the needs of Brit- 
ish East Africa. Connected with this 
is the commonly expressed opinion that 
many of the former students are dis- 
satisfied themselves; they feel let 
down, and suffer perhaps for the rest 
of their lives a deep social and in- 
tellectual loneliness. Some of the Brit- 
ish are greatly troubled by this and 
feel that unremitting efforts should be 
made to discover why it is so, Others, 
less sensitive and less sophisticated in 
the ways of culture, tend to blame the 
students for not responding properly to 
their exceptional opportunities. In a 
graduation address at Makerere I heard 
the man who was then Governor of 
Uganda point out the failings of past 
generations of students and tell the 
graduating class that the responsibility 
was entirely on them as to whether 
they become successes or “miserable 
failures.” 

Now we turn to my breakdown of 
the second objective, the preparation 
of leaders to meet the needs of the 
time and place in which they live. The 
first point set forth under this, A, was 
keeping close relations between the 
potential leaders and the masses of 
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people. To understand the setting for 
those relations we must go back of 
the formal education itself to the se- 
lection of students and the conditions 
under which they live at Makerere. 

In the zeal of the British to train 
leaders, and in the state of develop- 
ment of secondary-school education in 
British East Africa, about one-third 
of all the students who finish secondary 
school enter Makerere. Thus back of 
the college students is no large group 
which corresponds to our high-school 
educated people in the United States. 
The 800-odd students at Makerere are 
a very special and a very isolated 
group. Every student is in a sense 
the representative of some hundreds 
of thousands of others of his own age 
who not only cannot be there, but 
who cannot get even so far as second- 
ary school. 

In order to speed up the training 
of this isolated few, their material way 
is made easy. Of course it is not in 
the British tradition for students to 
work their way through college. At 
Makerere this would be difficult at best 
and the British feel that it is much 
more important to subsidize the stu- 
dents so that they may get through as 
quickly as possible. Consequently var- 
ious government bodies by scholarships 
and bursaries provide for most of the 
students most of the services which in 
Britain the students’ families provide. 
All the students are required to do in 
return is to behave themselves and 
study. This they generally do. They 
work harder at their studies, I should 
judge, than most students do in the 
United States. But, on the other hand, 
they come to regard themselves natural- 
ly enough as very important people— 
how could they help it?—and they 


tend to ask for more and more. Up to 
1950-51 the students were provided 
even with pocket money, and there was 
great dissatisfaction when it was taken 
away. This extreme selection of a few 
who receive so much tends to set those 
few further and further away from 
the great majority who are lucky if 
they learn to read. It appears very 
likely that the way higher education 
is carried on tends to separate the 
students still more from their people. 
They are to be leaders, but there is 
grave danger that they may get fur- 
ther and further away from sympa- 
thetic contact with the people whose 
leaders they are to be. 

This year the college is appointing 
a director of extra-mural studies, as 
has already been done in Jamaica. In 
Jamaica a native commission, while 
approving the extra-mural work of the 
university, reported recently that a 
more urgent need was to reach the il- 
literate population with a program 
going beyond individual self-improve- 
ment and stressing communal welfare. 
In view of the rising tide of national- 
ism in East Africa as elsewhere, this 
would seem highly desirable there al- 
so. It is true that it is a great deal 
to ask at this early stage of edu- 
cation in East Africa that Makerere or 
some other institution attempt exten- 
sion education with the illiterate masses. 
But the rapidly awakening masses lis- 
ten to propaganda when education is 
not available and the ultimate success 
of Makerere itself depends on construc- 
tive attitudes on the part of the masses 
of the people. A system of education, as 
we know, is not at its best as a system 
of bits and pieces. It must be a Gestalt, 
taking account of the whole field which 
it sets out to touch. 
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The second need of time and place 
which higher education should try to 
supply, our Point B, was the preserva- 
tion of the best of the old native cul- 
ture in the transition to the new econ- 
omy. One of the greatest difficulties 
here is for foreigners to recognize what 
is the best of the old. In the case 
of religion, for example, there undoubt- 
edly are values in the pagan’s con- 
ception of his relationship to the uni- 
verse which may be better than the 
values actually seen by most Chris- 
tians in their own religious life; but 
what we recognize in paganism is not 
these, but the outward and dark side 
of religion, the fetishes, the idols, the 
witchcraft. Also certain aspects of 
family relations are frequently better 
in tribal societies than among us, not- 
ably attitudes to and of children and 
attitudes to and of the aged. Almost 
nothing has been done toward the pres- 
ervation of such values anywhere. 

In some countries progress has been 
made in studying tribal arts, music 
and dancing, but this is a very small 
part and frequently becomes formal 
only. The new arts and the new en- 
tertainment when they come in carry 
such prestige that native peoples them- 
selves tend to cease to value their own 
culture. Makerere has made one dis- 
tinguished effort related to the preser- 
vation of native art, though it is not 
the same thing, namely the institution 
of a department of fine arts to. en- 
courage students to express themselves 
in original ways in painting and sculp- 
ture. 

It would seem that seminars could 
be instituted in which Africans and 
foreigners could work together over the 
problem of the preservation of the best 
of the old: first what it is, and second 


how to keep it. It would be most ap- 
propriate if the leadership could be 
African, but a wide knowledge of cul- 
ture would have to be the background 
for it. Connected with Makerere is a 
recently established Institute of Social 
Research, which has the potentialities 
of making a contribution in this dif- 
ficult and delicate task. 

Point C under the second objective 
was the introduction of the new values 
most needed by the people. These are 
far too many for me to discuss, and . 
I shall confine myself to only one, 
which is related to them all, an ap- 
preciation of economics in its practical 
aspects, scarcity of goods and services 
and the cost of producing them. East 
Africa is poor and there is an urgent 
need of economic development suited 
to the people and the country’s re- 
sources. The specific techniques in- 
volved are the problems of technical 
education, and a technical college is 
being planned to be located in Nairobi. 
But the economics of the situation 
should be understood by all educated 
citizens, especially as they are being 
trained to take over political power. 
But there is yet little economics writ- 
ten that fits the needs of countries 
like East Africa. In East Africa, too, 
the problem is complicated by the fact 
that the British seem to Africans to be 
a very wealthy people, capable of do- 
ing much more to help Africans finan- 
cially if they were only willing. The 
elementary economic education which 
children in the United States and Brit- 
ain pick up from their fathers and their 
comrades, that is to say the need of 
economizing if anything is to be pro- 
duced, most East African children have 
no way to get, and they greatly under- 
value the significance of cost and risk. 
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Most economic enterprises of East 
Africans, other than simple farming 
and grazing, have failed, not because 
the people are unable to understand 
simple economics but because they have 
never been exposed to it as we are, 
whether we study it in school or not. 
And, in addition, most business in East 
Africa is in the hands of Indians who 
are struggling so hard to get on their 
feet themselves that they are not very 
likely to extend helping hands to Afri- 
cans. This need could be partially 
met not only by classroom training in 
economics in which theory is contin- 
ually related to East African prob- 
lems, but also by small economic enter- 
prises to give students practical ex- 
perience in efficient labor and manage- 
ment. 

As far as East Africans have ex- 
pressed themselves as to what they 
want in higher education, and there 
is not a great deal of this expression, 
liberal arts of the Makerere type ap- 
pears to be that most favored. In- 
deed, it could hardly be otherwise, 
that is, on the whole, what the British 
most value themselves, and the edy- 
cated people whom the Africans know 
are for the most part liberal-arts uni- 
versity men. At the present stage of 
East African opinion anything differ- 
ent in the way of higher education 
might well be suspect as something in- 
ferior to what the British value them- 
selves. Also many educated Africans 
attach much importance to British-type 
higher education as contrasted with 
education for the masses. A recent 
statement coming from members of the 
Buganda Parliament, probably the 
single most influential Native Govern- 
ment group, declared that most em- 
phasis should be put on higher educa- 


tiop, especially as this is contrasted 
with teaching the masses to read and 
write. “The illiterate parent of to- 
day will die tomorrow,” but 
By Higher Education the African 
gets the power of discernment, the 
right judgment to draw the line be- 
tween what is right and what is 
wrong; between what is fundamen- 
tal and what is superficial; between 
what is genuine and what is expedi- 
ent. Thus it is the highly educated 

African that can give true leader- 

ship to his own people.(1) 

(1) Petition of the Unofficial Members 
of the Baganda Lukiiko to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, May, 
1951. Mimeograph. 

In these words we see the reflection 
of the values which we associate with 
British university men; but, of course, 
in Britain the men bring with them 
when they come to the universities a 
background and a set of mores entire- 
ly different from those that the Afri- 
cans bring. East Africans in general 
are by no means in the stage illus- 
trated by a memorandum submitted 
by agricultural graduates to the Prin- 
cipal of the University College of the 
West Indies, in which they say that 
their university should relate itself to 

the national characteristics special 

to our social structure, economy and 
ways of life, our hopes, our fears 
and our aims, as they have been 
moulded or influenced by climate, 
geography and history and our pe- 
culiar ethnic background. We do 
not desire our university to be just 
another University of London or 

McGill transplanted to Jamaica.’ 

And yet although one group of Afri- 
cans subscribes to British university 
standards as the one educational ideal 
which it knows and in which it has 
confidence, there is, in parts of East 


*Mimeograph 
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Africa, a very strong feeling, which 
has in places become a movement, that 
education should be independent of 
European direction or domination, al- 
together. This movement is based pri- 
marily not on specific reasoned criti- 
cism of what is being done, but rather 
arises from an emotional conviction 
that our education should be our own, 
and if we make it our own first, we 
shall later discover what it ought to 
be. In other words, we should first 
establish our own institution. That is 
the big thing, the all-important thing. 
Then, as that institution developes its 
specific purposes will emerge. As one 
student put it to me: “We feel that 
something should be different and it 
makes us restive, but we can’t say 
definitely what is wrong. But if we 
set up our own institution and work 
untrammeled in it, and especially if 
we make broader contacts than with 
the British, we shall find specifically 
the answer to what is now only hazy. 
We must stand on our own feet first.” 

The movement which expresses this 
feeling has not as yet succeeded in 
bringing forth an institution of higher 
education nor indeed any which is re- 
garded by the authorities as of sub- 
stantial secondary school grade, al- 
though some ambitious names, such as 
“aniversity of East Africa” are used. 
But the fact that needs our attention 
is not how far short these schools 
fall, but what their existence signifies. 

There are two different ways of mov- 
ing forward, in education as in any- 
thing else. One is the step-by-step 
evolutionary movement within the 
framework already present, until, pos- 
sibly, the framework itself is tzans- 
formed. The other, the revolutionary 
method, is to change the framework 
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first, and then discover precisely what 
one wants to put in it. 

It is much easier to make a good 
logical case for the evolutionary meth- 
od. There is no point in the other 
where open-mindedness is general, peo- 
ple are encouraged to think for them- 
selves, criticism is welcomed and there 
is abundant willingness to change. I 
think that most British believe that 
these conditions are met, or at any 
rate that they will be met as soon as 
the Africans reach a sufficient degree 
of maturity. The trouble lies in the 
fact that a considerable number of 
Africans disagree. Both groups as is 
natural tend to exaggerate the strength 
of their own position. 

My own personal conclusion—and 
it is only a personal conclusion—is that 
Africans are too sensitive and too fear- 
ful with regard to British intentions. 
But, on the other hand, it seems to 
me that there are too many British 
who over-value the virtues of their own 
position and are not inclined to en- 
courage, except in theory, the halting 
and awkward efforts of Africans to 
think independently in an area new to 
them, especially when this might lead 
Africans to disagree with the British 
policy that has been so successful in 
the past. As an example, one dis- 
tinguished leader and friend of Africa 
said to me that it was dangerous for 
African students to come to the United 
States because it meant that they were 
initiated into new ideas before they 
had sufficiently digested what Britain 
had to give them. 

I attended an important meeting at 
Makerere, the purpose of which was to 
explain to the students the reasons for 
decisions on long-run educational policy 
in Kenya. The students had obviously 
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come primed to object to what the 
speaker said, and there was not much 
reason to their specific criticisms. But 
on the part of the speaker there was 
no suggestion that the students as fu- 
ture leaders in education themselves 
should be encouraged to think inde- 
pendently about this policy, and make 
constructive suggestions within the 
framework of the available resources. 
His whole attitude was to try to dis- 
arm them by patiently demonstrat- 
ing that the plan had been developed 
at great cost with everyone’s good in 
mind. So it had been, and, I be- 
lieve, no amount of intelligence could 
have improved it much; but the fact 
the students got from the meeting was 
not that, but rather that their ideas 
were not wanted. It is this kind of 
misunderstanding that causes the trou- 
ble. Looking at the same ideal, plan 
or institution, the British may see it 
as one thing and the Africans see it 
in another aspect, different altogether. 

We come finally to what might be a 
constructive contribution of the United 
States to higher education in East 
Africa. 

First of all, I believe that we 
should make it more possible for East 
Africans to come here. Very consid- 
erable numbers of East African stu- 
dents want to come, but there are as 
yet no effective channels set up for 
this. We could show our desire fot 
a closer relationship by providing 
scholarships and other partial support 
and by helping East Africans here to 
help themselves. We should do this 
not simply because we can give some 
technical training better perhaps than 
these students can get it elsewhere but 
because our concept of education as a 
whole supplements that of the British. 


As a part of this it would be well for 
East African students to get the feel- 
ing of the relations between leaders 
and people which are closer among us 
than in East Africa. Just because they 
hope to be leaders, our students have 
no tendency to regard themselves as 
the favored few whom society should 
set on a pedestal. My Makerere stu- 
dents were amazed that in the rich 
United States students mowed lawns, 
tended furnaces and washed dishes, and 
did not consider themselves superior 
to such jobs. It was a new idea that 
there was an educational value in such 
self-help. 

Opinions would differ as to whether 
we should encourage undergraduates 
to come. My own feeling is that we 
should work as closely as possible with 
Makerere, beginning with their recom- 
mended graduates. It is desirable that 
students coming to a strange country 
be relatively mature. Also, if it were 
understood at Makerere that there was 
an opportunity for even one student to 
come to the United States every year, 
and the type of educational system and 
conditions of student life were made 
plain in connection with this oppor- 
tunity, it would bring us in closer 
cooperation with the college to our 
mutual benefit. 

In the second place, as I have in- 
dicated in the foregoing pages, I be- 
lieve a closer tie-up between higher 
education and the common people of 
East Africa is essential. I would like to 
see some American, either Negro or 
white, go to East Africa to study the 
setting for extension education there in 
the light of the ways by which our col- 
legiate institutions, particularly the 
land-grant colleges, keep in touch with 
the adult population here; incidentally, 
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no doubt, we could improve our, ways 
thereby. Then East African students 
who came here to study extension meth- 
ods would find that at least some one of 
us knew about their problem at first 
hand. When I tried to discuss this in 
East Africa I was told that some new 
institution to serve as liaison between 
higher education and the people would 
have to be founded. There is a nucleus, 
however, already there. 

Third, I think that we might well 
take up the kind of practice which 
some United States institutions former- 
ly had with colleges in China. We 
could have closer relations between spe- 
cific United States colleges and Afri- 
can schools, such as sending books, ex- 
change of letters and arranging for 


the later exchange of persons. Many 
African students are anxious to cor- 
respond with fellow students in the 
United States. 

Finally we come to a concrete prob- 
lem of field research calling for both 
caution and enterprise. What kinds of 
education and what methods of edu- 
cation at different levels best fit the 
need of a people in the kind of so- 
cial, economic and political transition 
which East Africa is entering? What 
can we do about this? The question is 
related to the whole problem of Point — 
IV, especially to the psychological ef- 
fects of technological change rapidly 
introduced in new areas. I know of 
no field of educational research which 
is likely to yield greater rewards. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Georgia is faced with the task of 
educating more Negroes than any other 
state. Its Negro population, slightly 
more than a million persons or 37.7 
per cent of the total population, is dis- 
tributed unequally among 159 counties 
comprising 10 congressional districts. 
In 1940, 65.6 per cent of this popula- 
tion was designated as rural; the Negro 
population in 46 counties exceeded 50 
per cent of the total population; and 
the Negro school-age population, 5-17 
years, was 310,868, about a third of 
which were of high school age. In 
1946, Georgia was able to enroll 20 
per cent of all the children of high 
school age but only 12.4 per cent of 
the Negro children in the same age 
group. The Negro children were en- 
rolled in 583 schools offering high 
school work but only 216 of these 
schools offered a four year course. 

The educational level attained by 
the adult population in a state has 
been used as a measure of that state’s 
accomplishment in education. Two re- 
cent studies’ assigned Georgia a state 
rank of 43 on the basis of the educa- 
tional attainments of its adult popula- 
tion. An analysis of this status by 





*Raymond M. Hughes, and William Lance- 
lot, Education—America’s Magic. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1946, pp 
76-81. Also W. M. Prichett, “How Well 
Educated Are Virginians?” Report of the 
Virginia Education Commission. Richmond: 
State Department of Education, 1945, pp. 
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race’ and by counties revealed a state 
illiteracy rate of 6.4 per cent for all 
persons, and 15.1 per cent for Negroes, 
The highest ranking county had an il- 
literacy rate of 7.5 per cent among 
Negroes while the rate in the lowest 
was 19 per cent. The 1940 census 
revealed that 93 per cent of all adults 
in Georgia, but only 86 per cent of 
the Negro adults had entered elemen- 
tary school; that 18 per cent of all 
adults but only 2 per cent of Negro 
adults had completed high school; and 
that 8 percent of all adults but only 1 
per cent of Negro adults had attended 
college. 

In view of Georgia’s low rank in 
educational accomplishment, it was of 
interest to determine by county analy- 
sis the extent of financial support given 
the Negro high school and the extent 
to which Georgia’s equalization prin- 
ciple actually results in equality of 
educational opportunity, the birth right 
of all American children. While money 
alone does not guarantee equal oppor- 
tunity, the amount of available funds 
behind the education of each child pro- 
vides a measure of educational oppor- 
tunities that are purchasable. 


Income Per PupiL 


Georgia’s ten congressional districts 
do not provide the same amount of 


*William H. Brown, “A Critical Study of 
Secondary Education For Negroes In 
Georgia.” Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus: 1948. 
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local backing for school children. Dis- 
trict funds range from $13.65 to $53.07 
per pupil with an average of $24.00 
per pupil enrolled. State supplements 
bring the average for all districts up 
to $84.44 per pupil and the range be- 
comes $72.00 to $100.00 per pupil. At 
the county level, local support is less 
than $11.00 per pupil in 28 counties 
and only two counties, Clay and Ful- 
ton, provide more than $61.00 per pu- 
pil. While the incomes of all counties 
are boosted by state supplements, the 
range after supplements are added is 
from $80.00 to $150.00 per pupil. The 
five poorest counties after supplements 
are added are Cobb, Johnson, Thomas, 
Haralson, and Glynn while the five 
richest are Fulton, Clay, Murray, Ca- 
toosa, and Rabun. Income-per-child- 
enrolled provides a fair index to the 
ability of a county or district to sup- 
port education. 


Tota, ExpPenpITuRE Per Necro 
Puri ENROLLED 


The annual financial reports of 
county superintendents of Georgia 
schools give the grand total expendi- 
tures for Negro schools in each county. 
From this figure and the total Negro 
school enrollments in the individual 
school districts, the average expendi- 
ture per Negro pupil can be deter- 
mined. The average expenditure per 
Negro pupil enrolled was used in this 
study as an index to the effort put 
forth by counties to educate Negro 
children. The per cent of effort, a 
figure used in this study to compare 
the financial effort put forth by school 
districts, is defined as the ratio be- 
tween the average expenditure per 
Negro child and the income per child 
in a given school district. 
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The poverty of the Negro school 
was revealed in a meager average ex- 
penditure per Negro child of $38.16 
for the state as a whole. The flagrant 
neglect of these schools is evident in 
the fact that the support received by 
them is only about 45 per cent of 
what seems possible and reasonable in 
view of the per pupil income. The 
range of expenditures per Negro child 
was from $29.50 in District VI to 
$49.20 in District IX. Closer study 
revealed that the districts containing 
the “black belt” counties, notably dis-’ 
tricts III, IV, and VI, expend less 
than the ridiculously low state average 
for Negroes. The greatest effort, 56.5 
per cent was put forth by District IX 
which contains only 1.8 per cent of 
the state’s Negro school-age population. 

An examination of the financial ef- 
fort put forth by individual counties 
helped to explain the low status of 
Georgia and its congressional districts 
on the matter of financial support of 
Negro schools. Clarke county, located 
in District X, expended an average of 
$100.00 per Negro pupil enrolled. This 
expenditure is 113 per cent of the in- 
dividual effort standard for Clarke 
county. By contrast, Echols county, 
located in District VIII, invests an 
average of $16.60 in the education of 
each Negro child. Its expenditure is 
only 15 per cent of the county’s in- 
come per pupil. Echols county was 
in the poorest group with respect to 
financial effort. 

The five best counties in the state 
with respect to the per cent of financial 
effort put forth to equalize educational 
opportunity for Negro children were 
Thomas, Talbot, Johnson, Cobb, and 
Appling while the five poorest counties 
were Liberty, Crisp, Harris, Troup, 
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and Bleckley. The latter five counties 
are among those in Georgia whose fi- 
nancial policies with respect to the Ne- 
gro school need to be examined more 
closely by fair-minded citizens in the 
counties. 


ExpPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
SERVICES 


Instructional services account for 
about 60 per cent of all expenditures 
in the Georgia public schools and for 
75 per cent of all expenditures in Ne- 
gro schools. Supplies used in the Ne- 
gro schools during the year 1945-46 
amounted to about $15,000 or slightly 
more than seven per cent of the total 
expenditures for supplies." Expendi- 
tures for textbooks used in the Negro 
schools are relatively low, since these 
schools frequently inherit the books 
discarded by the white schools. Ne- 
gro schools seldom enjoy classroom li- 
braries, audio-visual aids, maps, globes, 
and other “luxuries” of education. Con- 
sequently, expenditures for instruction- 
al service are confined largely to teach- 
er’s salaries. 

The state-wide average instructional 
cost for all schools in Georgia was 
$45.80 per pupil. Curiously enough, 
the statewide average instructional cost 
for Negro high schools of the state was 
found to be $77.51 per pupil, with 
many counties spending well over 
$100.00 per pupil. Forty-nine counties 
invested an amount in excess of their 
respective incomes per pupil in the 
instruction of each Negro high school 
pupil. The high cost of instruction in 
Negro high schools, about 60 per cent 
*Seventy-Fourth and Seventy-Fifth Annual 
Reports of the Department of Education to 
the General Assembly of Georgia, 1946, 


p. 65. 
*Tbid., p. 4 





higher than the average for the state, 
was examined in greater detail. 

In most instances, the excessive cost 
was traced to small enrollments in the 
Negro high school. This situation not 
only explains the existence of many 
small impoverished high schools for 
Negroes whose instructional cost igs 
limited largely to minimum state sal- 
aries for teachers but it indicates that 
funds are diverted from the Negro ele- 
mentary school in these districts to pay 
the excessive cost of instruction in 
high school, for the expenditure per 
Negro pupil is not changed by the ex- 
cessive cost of instruction in the high 
school. In Districts IV and X, the 
evidence suggested that the cost of 
high school instruction was being re- 
duced by placing small groups of Ne- 
gro high school pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools under low salaried and 
hence poorly qualified high school 
teachers. These “one teacher high 
schools” grow out of an effort to pro- 
vide a makeshift high school for Ne- 
groes at minimum cost. In District I, 
there was evidence that the high cost 
of instruction grew out of consolida- 
tion programs, the employment of 
teachers whose qualifications were ex- 
ceptionally high, and actual provision 
of a wide range of instructional ma- 
terials. 

Analyses at the county level reveal- 
ed that Chatham, Screven, and Musco- 
gee counties had acceptable instruc- 
tional investments per Negro high 
school classrooms. Examples of ex- 
tremely poor performance on this meas- 
ure were found in Oglethorpe, Walton, 
Wilkes, Burke, Laurens, and Upson 
counties. Practically all Negro schools 
located in the counties comprising Dis- 
tricts VII and IX enroll too few chil- 
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dren to attain an acceptable degree of 
fnancial efficiency. Many of these 
counties could operate their Negro high 
schools with greater efficiency if the 
Negro children of high school age, more 
than 200 in each of a dozen counties, 
could be enrolled in school. If a 
county has only a few Negro children 
and if these children must be educated 
in segregated schools, the county has 
no alternative other than to pay the 
exorbitant cost of segregation. 


ExPpENDITURES FoR GENERAL CONTROL 


Reports of the State Superintendent 
of Georgia schools have never charged 
any part of expenditures for general 
control to the Negro schools. This ex- 
penditure was $1,293,068 in 1945-46. 
There may be a feeling on the part 
of boards of education that their prime 
responsibility is the white schools and 
that the Negro school derives its con- 
trol from the more active parts of the 
system to which it is attached at times 
and from which it is separate at other 
times. Regardless of the real reasons 
for this kind of bookkeeping, it sug- 
gests that boards of education assume 
only such responsibilities for policy 
making and general control in the Ne- 
gro school as may be assumed at no 
cost to the board. 


ExpENDITURES FOR OPERATION OF 
Scuoo., Priants 


In 1945-46, the state-wide expendi- 
ture for plant operation was $1.47 per 
pupil enrolled. For Negro school 
plants, the average expenditure for the 
state was $0.97 per pupil and the range 
for congressional districts was from 
$0.11 in District VI to $8.92 in 
District V. Fifty counties operating 
Negro schools in 1946-47 reported no 


expenditure at all for the operation of 
Negro school plants. Facts’ concern- 
ing Georgia’s 3,075 school buildings for 
Negroes suggest possible reasons for 
the low plant operation costs. Ninety- 
three per cent of these schools are of 
frame construction; one-fourth of the 
buildings are more than 35 years old; 
28 per cent are housed in dilapidated 
churches, lodges, tenant houses or other 
buildings which were neither con- 
structed nor equipped for school use; 
92.6 per cent of the Negro school - 
buildings either cannot be remodeled 
or would require very extensive re- 
pairs; only 12 per cent of the schools 
have water under pressure; only 18 per 
cent have electricity; and only 16 per 
cent have adequate heating. 

Obviously, schools without electricity 
and water incur no expenses for these 
conveniences. Much of the coal and 
wood used in the inefficient heating 
systems is furnished by patrons of the 
schools; and the “good housekeeping” 
emphasis in many Negro schools means, 
among other things, that groups of 
children take turns at rendering jani- 
torial services. Thus, expenditures for 
plant operation are what one might 
expect under the circumstances. 


EXPENDITURES FoR PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


For the biennium ending June 1946, 
the state-wide average expenditure for 
maintenance of schools plants was 
$2.27 per pupil. The average for Ne- 
gro schools was $0.64 per pupil or 
28 per cent of the state average. The 
range for congressional districts was 
from ten cents per pupil in District 
VI to $2.72 in District V, the only 


‘The Education Panel, A Study of School 
Buildings in Georgia. p. 71. 
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district that exceeded the state average. 
Sixty-seven counties operating schools 
for Negroes reported no expenditures 
at all for the maintenance of Negro 
school plants. As in the case of plant 
operation, most of the school plants 
for Negroes in Georgia are such that 
repairs and replacements would be im- 
practical. 

It is conditions such as these which 
invite troublesome court proceedings 
against school districts that fail to pro- 
vide equality of educational opportun- 
ity promised Negroes within the pat- 
tern of Southern tradition. Enlight- 
ened white leaders who have realized 
that limited opportunity rather than 
“social equality” provides the motiva- 
tion for these law suits offer advice to 
school systems similar to that appear- 
ing as an editorial in one of Georgia’s 
largest newspapers: 

The County will do well, in its 
planning, to avoid the mistakes of 
the City, and thereby avoid racial 
frictions which the City will have. 


In Atlanta, as far as we can de- 
termine, not a single Negro school is 


provided with an auditorium or gym- 
nasium. This is, of course, planning 


for trouble, not to avoid it. 


EXPENDITURES FOR AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Auxiliary services exert an import- 
ant influence on the curriculum of a 
school since the range of these services 
have a direct bearing on the richness 
of school programs. It is in the area 
of auxiliary services that the more tan- 
gible evidences of equal educational 
opportunity may be found. 

In 1946, the state-wide average ex- 
penditure for auxiliary agencies in 
Georgia schools amounted to $12.09 per 


°The Atlanta Constitution, Tuesday, July 27, 
1948, p. 6. 


pupil enrolled. The average expendj- 
ture for Negro children was $1.48 and 
the range was from $0.60 per pupil in 
District K to $8.54 per pupil in Dis- 
trict V. The percentage attainment of 
the state standard by all Negro schools 
was 11.8 per cent, and no district 
other than District V attained more 
than 380 per cent of the standard. 
Forty-five counties reported no expend- 
iture at all for auxiliary services in 
Negro schools. These facts suggest 
that school transportation, libraries, 
health services, school lunches, labora- 
tory equipment, audio-visual aids, and 
other services are present to a far less 
extent in Negro schools than in Geor- 
gia schools generally. Sixty-odd coun- 
ties are spending practically all of their 
Negro auxiliary agency funds to pro- 


vide school transportation. 
ExpenpDITURES FoR CaPITAL OuTLAY 


The rate at which dilapidated school 
buildings are replaced in a school sys- 
tem provides an index to general prog- 
ress being made in the system. Intelli- 
gently planned school building pro- 
grams give full consideration to the 
educational needs of children to be 
housed and the kind of program that 
is likely to go farthest toward meet- 
ing these needs. School building pro- 
grams were delayed in Georgia by 
shortages in building materials brought 
about by the war. During the school 
year 1945-46, a total of $751,954 was 
expended in Georgia for new schools, 
permanent equipment, and additions to 
old buildings. Of this amount about 
28 per cent was expended as capital 
outlay for Negro schools. The state- 
wide average expenditure for capital 
outlay during the year 1945-46 was 
$1.34 per pupil enrolled. The average 
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for Negro schools was eighty-six cents 
per pupil. Building programs under- 
way in Districts V, VII, and IX ac- 
counted for expenditures of $5.02, 
$2.27, and $2.44 respectively in these 
districts. Expenditures in the other 
districts ranged from three cents per 
pupil in Districts VI and X to fifty- 


five cents in District IV. 
SuMMARY 


The major purpose of this study was 
to analyze the income and expendi- 


tures in the Georgia public school sys- 
tem in order to determine the extent 


and adequacy of the support received 
by the Negro schools. Facts pre- 


sented in the study seem to justify the 
following generalizations: 


1. On the basis of the average 
expenditures per pupil, edu- 
cational opportunity in Geor- 
gia is umequal at district, 
county, and individual school 
levels. As a consequence, the 
education of some children is 
being furthered at the ex- 
pense of other children. The 
Negro child is the greatest 
victim of this exploitation. 

2. Almost without exception, the 
per pupil expenditures for 
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Negro schools are inadequate 
both in terms of providing the 
quality of educational exper- 
ience expected in American 
schools and in terms of what 
seems possible in view of 


each pupil’s rightful share 
of the common school fund. 


8. In terms of the per cent of 
financial effort put forth in 


the interest of Negro schools, 


the rank order of congres- 


sional districts, from highest 
to lowest, is IX, VII, V, 


VIII, II, I, IV, X, VI, and 
Ee: 

4. The racial segregation laws 
in Georgia are responsible for 
much of the financial inef- 
ficiency in the Georgia pub- 
lic school system. 

Georgia is at the threshold of a 
new day in education. Its recent adop- 
tion of a forward looking minimum 
foundation program for education 
should usher in a new day for Negro 
schools. Fair financial policies at the 
county level, that are a matter of pub- 
lie record and opportunities for Ne- 
groes to participate at policy making 
levels in the school system offer the 
best possible path to equality of edu- 
cational opportunity in the Georgia 
public school system. 











The Negro as a Subject of University Research 
in 1951 


Exuis O. Knox 


InTRODUCTION 


When the Journat or Nearo Epv- 
CATION was first published in 1982, its 
editorial staff began an annual re- 
view of graduate student research in- 
cident to the Negro. Each Fall, there- 
fore, every American college and uni- 
versity which confers graduate degrees 
has been requested to report on its 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions which were approved during the 
academic term of the preceding school 
year in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for an advanced degree. 
The United States Office of Education 
directory of American colleges and uni- 
versities is used to compile a mailing 
list, and the responses, inclusive of 
letters, commencement programs and 
published abstracts are carefully ex- 
amined for research topics pertinent 
to the Negro. If necessary, requests 
for additional information are made, 
and to the extent that time and clerical 
facilities permit, the research studies 
are abstracted. Thereby, through the 
cooperation of local and other univer- 
sity officials, an annual study with an 
accompanying complete bibliography of 
all theses and dissertations has been 
published each year. 

The studies have appeared each 
year either in the Spring or Fall is- 
sues of Tue JouRNAL oF Nearo Epv- 
caTIon. In each publication the author 
presented a critical review of the re- 
search leading toward a graduate de- 
gree which was completed during the 


previous academic year.’ The present 
study is the twentieth in the series, and 
is characterized by a brief analytical 
discussion with tabular presentations, 
and a summary of findings. 


PurRPOSsE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is two- 
fold in nature. First, all theses and 
dissertations are classified according to 
types, number of studies, geographical 
and racial characteristics of the spon- 
soring institutions, racial identities of 
the authors, the distribution of studies 
by subject matter fields, and the trends 
which are evidenced. Second, the study 
permits the author to compile an au- 
thentic bibliography of masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations for the cal- 
endar year 1951, with selected ab- 
stracts, designed to aid researchers to 
obtain the findings and conclusions of 
the several university research studies 
reported upon.’ Through this medium 
it is hoped to stimulate an interest in 
and to promote an awareness of the 
potential value of these research con- 
tributions to American education and 
our social welfare. 


Numser or Srupies 


The current investigation revealed 


1See previous Spring issues of the JouRNAL 
beginning April, 1933, the Fall issues from 
1946-1949, and the Winter, 1952 issue. 

*For competent office service in collecting 
and analyzing the data for the current study, 
the author is indebted to Miss Anna M. 
Graham, Graduate Fellow, Department of 
Education, Howard University, 
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that a total of 495 research studies 
dealing with subjects incident to the 
Negro were reported in the year 1951, 
by American colleges and universities, 
This total included 44 doctors’ dis- 
sertations, and 451 masters’ theses. 
The total number of studies re- 
ported during 1951 was smaller than 
during the year 1950, when a total of 
571 studies were reported. This de- 
crease is in keeping with the general 
decline in collegiate enrollments in 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing during recent years. The decrease 
has been evidenced entirely in the num- 
ber of masters’ theses completed, for 
in 1951 eighty-four fewer theses were 
reported, even though there were eight 
more dissertations than during 1950. 


Universities Sponsorina REsEaRCH 
BY STATES 


Sixty-six colleges and universities 
reported research studies incident to 
the Negro during the year 1951. This 
number shows an increase of one over 
the number of colleges and universities 
which reported in 1950. A complete 
breakdown of institutions by states re- 
porting in 1951, and the number of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions accepted by each is presented in 
Table I. The largest number of 
studies pertinent to the Negro spon- 
sored by any single institution, for the 
year 1951, was 108 studies reported 
by the Alabama State College for Ne- 
groes, Montgomery, Alabama, all of 
which were masters’ theses. (In all 
previous studies Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, has reported the 
highest number of masters’ theses rel- 
ative to the Negro as a subject.) 

A review of the past twenty years 
reveals that at least one institution 


within the borders of the following 
states has annually sponsored studies 
incident to the Negro since 1982, when 
the first survey was published: Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
In these ten states and the District 
of Columbia where the faculties of in- 
stitutions of higher learning have per- 
sistently directed the attention of stu- 
dents to research problems concerning 
the Negro, only five, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are in the Southern 
area where the majority of Negroes 
still reside. 


Ractat CuHaractTer or THE UNIVERSITY 


Stupent Boonies 


Although there were sixty-six in- 
stitutions reporting research studies 
on topics pertinent to the Negro, only 
eight are attended predominantly by 
Negroes. These institutions and the 
number of studies each reported are 
as follows: The Alabama State Col- 
lege for Negroes (108), Tuskegee In- 
stitute (12), Howard University (29), 
Atlanta University (60), Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Missouri (1), Fisk University 
(11), Hampton Institute (99), and 
Florida A & M. (18). These institu- 
tions, which confer only the master’s 
degree, reported a total of 383 theses 
on subjects incident to the Negro. It 
was found, furthermore, that these col- 
leges predominantly for Negroes re- 
ported 73.81 per cent of the total num- 
ber of masters’ theses, and 67.27 per 
cent of the total studies completed. 


In the Southern or border states, 
eleven racially segregated (or previous- 
ly racially segregated) colleges do not 
permit Negro matriculants in their 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER oF Docrors’ DISSERTATIONS AND 

Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT TO 

THE NEGRO REPORTED IN 1951 By STATES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 








‘e. 

33 8 

States and Universities = & 
Alabama 

1, Alabama Polytechnic .... 1 0 1 

2. Alabama State College 

SOP DRORTORR  <.ccssssscsessscsosess 108 0 108 

3. Tuskegee Institute ........ 12 o 
California 

4. Univ. of California.......... eae | am 


5. Univ. of S. California... 0 2 2 
Colorado 


6. Colorado A. & ..M......... 9 0 9 
7. Univ. of Colorado.......... 0 1 1 
8. Univ. of Denver.............. 1 1 2 
Connecticut 
9. Yale University ............... 0 1 1 
Delaware 
10- Univ. of Delaware.......... 2 0 2 


District of Columbia 
11. Catholic Univ. of 

ha cn E x 3 
12. Howard University ........ 2 to @ 
Florida 


13; Blocide: A: Ge M,..ncesciasics i: & 
14. Univ. of Florida............ 4 
Georgia 

15. Atlanta University ........ 60 O 60 
16. Emory University .......... 1 1 2 
Illinois 

$7, Teovola. WIiws, . ..iccscccicsensss S. GO 6 
18. Northwestern Univ. ...... 36 
19. Southern Il. Univ........... 2 Ds 
20. Univ. of IIlinois.............. 4 2 6 
Indiana 

21. Indiana University ........ oe oe 
lowa 

22. Drake University ............ 2 0 2 


23. State Univ. of Iowa .... 3 1 4 
Kansas 
24. Kansas State College... 1 0 1 
25. Kansas State College of 

Agriculture and Applied 


Sciences SPIE es! se IE 2 Z 
26. Kansas State Teachers 2 0 Z 
27. Univ. of Kansas .......... 3 0 2 








BS 
ao 3 
States and Universities = ra) Pa 
Kentucky 
28. Univ. of Kentucky........... je) 
Louisiana 
29. Louisiana State U........... 1 3 
GORE PARR NDS ocosvocecorsocvecevcece y 2 
Massachusetts 
31. Boston College 
Graduate School .............. = @ 4 
32. Boston University ........ 1 bh 
33. Clark University ............ 1 Qo I 
34. Harvard University ...... Of ge 
Michigan 
35. Michigan State ................ 0 1 1 
36. Univ. of Detroit.............. 1 ® Ff 
37. Univ. of Michigan.......... as 2 
38. Wayne University ........ + 0 4 
Minnesota 
39. Univ. of Minnesota........ 1 ..% 
Mississippi 
40. Univ. of Mississippi...... 1 i 2 
Missouri 
41. Lincoln University ........ 1 oO: I 
42. St. Louis University .. 6 1 7 
43. Univ. of Missouri............ 0 1 1 
Montana 
44. Montana State Univ....... tr &@° 4 
Nebraska 
45. Univ. of Nebraska.......... 1 oO 4 
New York 
46. Forcham University .... 2 | ee 
47. New York Univ............. 5 S: 36 
SE ROGHESGEE: <...cccsecsnecsciicoasese 1 0 1 
Ohio 
49. Ohio State Univ............. & @ 
50. Ohio University ............ 6 @ «6 
51. Western Reserve Univ. 0 1 1 
Oregon 
52. Oregon State College... 1 0 1 
Pennsylvania 
53. Penn. State College...... a tk-@ 
54. Temple University ........ 0 1 1 
5d. Univ... Of Pemn..s....c.s.s0.c0s 0 1 1 
56. Univ. of Pittsburgh........ 3 1 4 
Rhode Island 
57. Brown University .......... 1 0 1 
Tennessee 
58. Fisk University ............ 11 0 ill 
59. Univ. of Tennessee........ a: & & 
60. Vanderbilt University .. 1 bk. 2 
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Pes ao 8 % 
States and Universities sak 
Texas 
61. Baylor University ........ y. 0 2 
62. Texas Christian .Univ. 1 0 1 


Virginia 
63. Hampton Institute ........ 99 0 99 
Wisconsin 





64. Marquette University .... 1 0 1 

65. Univ. of Wisconsin........ 1 0 | 

Wyoming 

66. Univ. of Wyoming.......... E.G 1 
| Rea ere Set neater: 451 44 495 











graduate schools;* reported a total of 
22 research studies incident to the Ne- 
gro. The Southern institutions and 
the number of studies reported by each, 
as shown in Table I, are as follows: 
Alabama Polytechnic (1), University 
of Florida (4), Emory University (2), 
Louisiana State University (3), Uni- 
versity of Mississippi (2), University 
of Missouri (1), Tulane University 
(2), University of Tennessee (2), Van- 
derbilt (2), Baylor University (2) and 
Texas Christian University (1). The 
studies reported by these institutions 
totals 22, six of which are doctors’ 
dissertations. It can be seen, there- 
fore, that the racially segregated in- 
stitutions sponsored 13.6 per cent of 
the total doctors’ dissertations reported, 
3.50 per cent of the total masters’ 
theses reported, and 4.4 per cent of the 
total studies of the past year. 

The remaining forty-seven institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation of 
Negroes, as well as white students, and 
are representative of some of the larg- 
*Negro Graduate School matriculants are 
currently enrolled at Louisiana State Uni- 


versity, the University of Missouri and the 
University of Tennessee. 
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est institutions in the United States. 
This group is responsible for a com- 
bined total of 140 studies, one hundred 
two of which are masters’ theses, and 
thirty-eight are doctors’ dissertations. 


Raciat IpENtTITY or AUTHORS 


The racial identity of the authors 
of the studies reported for the years 
1950 and 1951 is shown in Table II. 
Of the 495 authors submitting studies 
pertinent to the Negro in 1951, 3894 
were written by Negroes, and thirty- 
seven were written by white authors. 
The raciai identity of the remaining 
sixty-four could not be determined. Of 
the 44 doctors’ dissertations, 12 were 
written by Negroes, 11 by white au- 
thors, and the racial identity of 21 is 
unknown. Students of the Negro race 
continue to predominate as authors of 
studies incident to the Negro on both 
the masters’ and doctors’ levels. 

Of the identified authors of masters’ 
theses, 88.88 per cent were Negroes in 
1950, and 93.36 per cent were Negroes 
in 1951. Of the authors of doctors’ 
dissertations whose racial identity could 
be determined, 69.23 per cent were Ne- 
groes in 1950, and 78.26 per cent in 
1951. Theses figures for studies in- 
cident to Negroes on both the masters’ 
and doctors’ levels show an increasing 
percentage of Negro authors during the 
past two years. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LocaTION OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


Frequently, university investigations, 
especially for the masters’ degree, are 
conducted in areas of local interest to 
the sponsoring institutions. Therefore, 
the institutions reported upon in this 
study have been grouped in terms of 
their locations in commonly accepted 
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geographical regions of the United 
States. 

Table I shows the state distribu- 
tions from which the geographical dis- 
tributions were determined. Six uni- 
versities in the New England states re- 
ported fourteen studies; eight univer- 
sities in the Middle Atlantic states re- 
ported a total of twenty-five studies; 
two institutions in the District of Col- 
umbia reported thirty-two studies; 
twenty institutions in the Southern 
states reported a total of 334 studies; 
twenty-four universities in the North 
Central states reported a total of 
seventy-two studies; and six institutions 
in the Western states reported a total 
of twenty studies. 


TABLE II 
RaciaL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF 
Masters’ Tueses aNnD Doctors’ Di1s- 
SERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO 
tHE Negro ror 1950-1951 











Masters’ Doctors’ 
Theses Dissertations 
Race 1950 1951 1950 1951 
IND da sccccissstsavsencisent® 444 382 18 12 
ENN 2 2), scsss sashdste ere 55 26 Ss 
Unknown... 360 43 Mw 2 
TAMBES ccmcdecnns 535 451 360 44 





It can be seen, therefore, that the 
Southern region of the United States, 
where numerous colleges for Negroes 
which confer the masters’ degree are 
located, is where the majority of re- 
search studies incident to the Negro 
were sponsored. The segregated grad- 
uate schools in the South and border 
states, which do not admit Negro stu- 
dents, yet confer the doctors’ degree, 
produced six doctoral dissertations with 
topics incident to the Negro in 1951. 
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Masters’ Doctors’ 











Department 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Agricultural Edu. .... 10 7 0 Oo 
Anthropology ............ S A 0 2 
Ft. SR ae SE Mae ee 0 2 a0 
Auto Mechanics........ 0 1 0 0 
AIOE io sao coccccis, a: ee 0 0 
Business Adm. .......... 4 0 0 0 
Child Development.. 0 1 0 0 
Commerce ...........006 1 0 0 0 
TN oo stasisecrasideivies 0 1 0 0 
Economics .................. 6 4 0 3 
Education .................. 288 259 12 2 
MORN oss coc css ccksoscts 18 11 2 1 
Government .............. 8 3 = oo 
MANN NERS ccs cca cchobcstdeses 2 12 $ 2 
Home Economics .... 32 21 oe 
Industrial Education 0 1 ew - 30 
Intergroup Relations 0 0 Oo 4 
Journaliam. ................ oe 4 0 2 
Library Science ........ a 4 oO @ 
Mathematics ............... 0 | oe ¢@ 
MAMAS 2 Got iercacicsicass t 2 0 O 
Physical Edu. ........ 15 10 : % 
Political Philosophy 1 1 0 2 
Political Science ...... 0 5§ ao x 
Paycholagy, .......<cs: 11 20 e 
Public Health .......... G @¢ 1 0 
RBUBIGI cosccccesccccnn O 4 2 +} 
Romance Languages 1 0 0 0 
BENNO oa cstscissccescesns> 0 1 0 «(0 
Social Psychology . 0 0 oe 4g 
Social Science .......... oe 2 @ 4 
Social Work. ............ 58 50 0 0 
SOCIOIOY  .-..corscesc0esse 36 «19 § 8 
EST Na eer ne 2 2 2g 4 
Lh a 0 Oo 0 1 
Vocational Edu. ...... 0 0 1 0 

1 | Rae 535 451 36 «44 





DistrRisuTION oF RESEARCH BY 
SuBsects 


As evidenced by Table III, for the 
year 1951, fifty or more studies perti- 
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nent to the Negro as a subject were 
completed in the subject matter areas of 
professional education and social work. 
The subject matter areas having more 
than ten but less than fifty studies 
for the past year were: English, home 
economics, history, psychology, and 
sociology. The fact that the greatest 
number of theses and dissertations were 
completed in the areas of education 
and social work, was due, partially at 
least, to the fact that most universities 
have separate organizational units for 
these subjects, and provide extensive 
curricula and physical plant facilities 
in order to encourage graduate study 
in these fields of professional service. 
Also, the functional characterisitcs of 
the course content of these subjects and 
their placement requirements encourage 
specific investigations into problems 
pertinent to Negro life. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES 


A complete bibliography of the doc- 
tors’ dissertations and masters’ theses, 
classified by subjects, is included in the 
“Current Literature” section of a sub- 
sequent issue of the Journat. How- 
ever, due to the significance of the 
doctors’ dissertations for informational 
as well as reference purposes, a list of 
the topics by states is presented below: 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS, 1951 
California 

1. “A Comparative Study of Selected 
White and Negro Youth of San Antonio, 
Texas with Special Reference to Cer- 
tain Basic Attitudes.” (University of 
Southern California.) Psychology. 

2. “A Study of Education Policies and 
Selected Practices of Mission Societies 
with Reference to Intercultural Educa- 
tion.” (University of Southern California.) 
Education: 


Colorado 

3. “A Study of the Program for the 
Professional Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers in the Negro Publicly 
Supported Colleges.” (Colorado Univer- 
sity.) Education. 

4. “A Study of Student Personnel 
Programs in Negro Colleges Accredited 
by the Southern Association.” (Univer- 
sity of Denver.) Education. 

Connecticut 

5. “Theories of Ethnic and Race Prej- 

udice.” (Yale University.) Sociology. 
District of Columbia 

6. “The Negro Boy Worker in Wash- 
ington, D. C.” (Catholic University of 
America.) Social Science. [ 

Georgia 

7. “An Analysis of the Treatment of 
Negro News in the Atlanta Journal and 
Atlanta Constitution, from 1900 to April 
1, 1951.” (Emory University-) Journalism. 


Illinois 
8 “The Nature and Frequency of 
Speech Defects Among First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Grade Children in Four 
Negro Schools of Augusta, Georgia.” 
(Northwestern University.) Anthropology. 
9. “Differential Acculturation of the 
Ahafo-Ashanti of the Gold Coast and the 
Idenic-Agni of the Ivory Coast.” (North- 


western University.) Anthropology. 
10. “A Study of Speech Education in 


Four-Year Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States.” (Northwest- 
ern University.) Speech. 

11. “Songs of the Afro-Bahian Cults; 
An Ethnomusicalogical Analysis.” (North- 
western University.) Anthropology. 

12, “An Appraisal of Reading Pro- 
grams in Negro Colleges.” (Northwestern 
University.) Education: 

13. “The Negro as Dealt with by the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch from 1917-1947.” 
(University of Illinois.) Education. 

14. “A Factorial Study of Attitudes 
Toward the Negro.” (University of Illi- 
nois.) Psychology. 

Indiana 

15. “A Study of Professional Educa- 
tion in Physical Education in Selected 
Negro Colleges.” (Indiana University.) 
Education, 

Iowa 
16. “Some Sociological Variables in 
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the Acceptance or Rejection of Proposed 
Agricultural Technological Changes in 
West Africa.” (State University of Iowa.) 
Sociology. 

Louisiana 

17. “Differential Mortality in Missis- 
sippi.” (Louisiana State University.) So- 
ciology. 

18. “History of Negro Slavery in 
Puerto Rico, 1493-1890.” (Louisiana State 
University.) History. 

Massachusetts 

19. “The Methodist Church and In- 
dustrial Workers in the Southern Soft 
Coal Fields.” (Boston University.) The- 
ology. 

20. “Patterns of Mental Functioning 
Associated with Prejudice in Children.” 
(Harvard University.) Intergroup Rela- 
tions. 

21. “The Role of Concept Formation 
in Discrimination Learning.” (Harvard 
University.) Theology. 

22. “A History of the South African 
Reserve Bank, 1920-45.” (Harvard Uni- 
versity:) Economics. 

23. “Major Aspects of America-Egyp- 
tion Economic Relationship: the Interwar 
Period.” (Harvard University.) Econom- 
ics. 

24. “The Assessment of Personality 
and Prejudice by the Method of Paired 
Direct and Projective Questionnaires.” 
(Harvard University.) Psychodiagnostics. 

25. “The Theory of Economic Devel- 
opment of Underdeveloped Counties with 
a Study of the Development of the Egyp- 
tian Economy; 1927-1947.” (Harvard Uni- 
versity.) Economics. 

26. “Pattern of Mental Functioning 
Associated with Prejudice in Children.” 
(Harvard University.) Social Psychology. 

Michigan 

27. “Attitudes Toward Minority 
Groups in Relation to Rural Social Struc- 
ture.” (Michigan State College.) Sociol- 
ogy. 

28- “Comparative Accuracy with which 
Negro and White Children can Predict 
Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Negro Stu- 
dents.” (University of Michigan.) Educa- 
tion. 

29. “Antislavery Movement in Illinois: 


1809-1844.” (University of Michigan.) 
History. 
Mississippi 

30. “The Negro in American Fiction, 
1865-1900.” (University of Mississippi.) 
English. 

Missouri 

31. “A Study of an All-Negro Com- 
munity.” (St. Louis University.) Sociol- 
ogy. 

32. “Negro Magazines in America— 
1833-1950.” (University of Missouri.) 

New York 

33. “The Procedural Guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 1940-1949.’ (Fordham University.) 
Political Philosophy. 

34. “State Financial Support of Higher 
Education in Georgia from 1932 to 1949 
with Specific Reference to Higher Edu- 
cation for the Negro.’ (New York Uni- 
versity.) Education. 

35. “The Projection of Assaultive Ag- 
gression in the Human Figure Drawing 
of Adult Male Negro Offenders.” (New 
York University.) Psychology. 

36. “An Investigation of Some Rela- 
tionships between Emotional Needs and 
Prejudices Toward Minority Groups of 
Intermediate Grade Children.” (New 
York University.) Psychology. 

37. “A Resource Unit for the Train- 
ing of Secondary Teachers in Problems 
and Issues involving Minority Groups, 
with Special Reference to Negro-White 
Relationships.” (New York University.) 
Education- 

38. “Analysis of Relationships between 
Language Mental Ability and Non-Lan- 
guage Mental Ability and Certain Meas- 
urable Intellectual Capacities, Scholastic 
Achievements, and Personal Qualities of 
Out-of-School Negro Youth.” (New York 
University.) Education. 

Ohio 

39. “A Study of Negro Ideological 
Tendencies.” (Western Reserve Univer- 
sity.) Sociology. 

Pennsylvania 

40. “Differences in the Creative Draw- 
ings of Children of Varying Ethnic and 
Socio-Economic Background in Pennsyl- 
vania Based on Samplings of Grades 
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One Through Six.” (Pennsylvania State 
College.) Education. 

41. “A Proposed Plan for Negro Edu- 
cation in Delaware.” (Temple University.) 
Education. 

42. “Negro-White Marriage in Phila- 
delphia.” (University of Pennsylvania-) 


Sociology. 

43. “A History of Religious Educa- 
tion Among Negroes in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” 
(University of Pittsburgh.) Religious 
Education. 

Tennessee 


44, “Race as a Factor in Achievement 
in Plantation Areas of. Arkansas.” (Van- 
derbilt University.) Sociology. 


SumMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study of Uni- 
versity research in 1951 may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) There was a 
decrease of 76 studies reported in 1951 
compared to the total number of studies 
reported in 1950. (2) Prior to 1951 the 
total of 571 studies reported in 1950 
was the largest total number of studies 
reported during any single year of the 
twenty-year period of these reviews; 
however, the total of 495 studies re- 
ported in 1951 evidences a post-war 
continuation of increased attention to 
studies incident to the Negro. (3) Dur- 
ing the year 1949, the largest number 
of universities (74) sponsored research 
during the twenty-year period of these 
studies—the next largest number of 
institutions sponsoring studies was 
sixty-eight in 1942, and the current 
study from sixty-six institutions is the 
third highest. (4) Forty-seven of the 
universities reporting permit the ma- 
triculation of both white and Negro stu- 
dents, and produced a combined total 


of 140 studies, or 38.28 per cent of 
the total studies in 1951—eleven uni- 
versities (in the Southern or border 
states) refuse Negro graduate school 
matriculants, and produced a combined 
total of only twenty-two, or 4.44 per 
cent of the total studies—eight uni- 
versities are attended predominantly 
by Negro students and produced a com- 
bined total of 333 studies, (all mas- 
ters’ theses), or 67.27 per cent of the 
total studies. (5) Of the racially identi- 
fied authors of doctors’ dissertations, 
52.17 per cent were Negroes, and of 
masters’ theses 93.63 per cent were 
Negroes. (6) The largest number of 
institutions reporting, twenty (inclusive 
of the colleges for Negroes) are in 
the South, and reported a total of 
384 studies, inclusive of seven doc- 
tors’ dissertations, and 827 masters’ 
theses. (7) During both 1950 and 1951 
the majority of university research in- 
cident to the Negro was conducted in 
the departments of education, social 
work, sociology, home economics and 
psychology. In 1951 there were 270 
studies in education; 50 in social work; 
27 in sociology; 21 in home economics 
and 25 in psychology. 

Finally, the hope is expressed, as in 
past studies in this series, that the 
continued quantitative increase in re- 
search pertinent to the Negro will be 
accompanied by evidence of an en- 
hanced value of research to our Amer- 
ican social order. There is increasing 
evidence that a better understanding 
of minority peoples and problems is 
currently obtaining. A continued in- 
crease of research studies should help 
to accelerate the pace. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Of and By the Negro 


Double jeopardy, to say the very 
least, is the usual portion of the Ne- 
gro who writes fiction, and the reasons 
for this are not far to seek. For 
when the baffling business of being a 
writer, of trying to assess experience 
and then use it creatively, is combined 
in the same person with the baffling 
business of being a Negro in the United 
States of America, the result is likely 
to be confusion indeed. 


And so it is. No subject for fic- 
tion in American life is more bewilder- 
ingly treated than is the Negro. We 
have, of course, the seemingly death- 
less “typical” Negro, like those found 
in Roark Bradford’s commercial stories, 
buffoon or petty criminal or old fam- 
ily retainer, often so poorly thought 
out by the author we are reading, so 
faint a person, that he seems to merge 
into the landscape like a tree and 
were it not for his race he might very 
well escape our attention and occupy 
us not at all. At the other extreme, 
and no more credible, is the Negro 
depicted by the writer too well school- 
ed in racio-political theories and what 
used to be called “social-consciousness.” 
As yet it is unfashionable to say so, 
but this character is also a “stereo- 
type,” for he exists, generally, not 
as an individual with an individual’s 
psychology but only as a kind of 
robot-soldier in the good fight for racial 
equality. His creator flaunts this Ne- 
gro’s nobility in the reader’s face but 
it is spurious and it seldom moves us 
because the character resembles no 
one in life. True, he confronts the 
circumstance of being a Negro and 
being mistreated because of it, but all 
Negroes have to, and, finding little 
noble in this alone, we suspect the 
writer of having tricked us. 


No less muddled are the responses 
which a Negro fictional character never 
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fails to evoke, instantaneous and 


fraught with emotion. We hear, for ’ 


example, that “Native Son” is degrad- 
ing because it portrays Negroes as 
poverty-stricken and undecorous and 
involved, albeit circumstantially, in 
crime, though most of Wright’s power 
seems to stem from these qualities and 
one might well argue that the book’s 
weaknesses lie in Bigger Thomas’s be- 
ing ‘“‘too good” rather than “‘too bad,” 
that precisely because his predicament 
is circumstantial to a degree the work 
misses the mark of high tragedy. We 
hear that Carson McCullers, a white 
writer, in “The Member of the Wed- 
ding” has done the Negro race a dis- 
service in writing of a Negro cook 
whose speech is ungrammatical, though 
the character is a human and a sympa- 
thetic one and the treatment is loving 
(If this idea persists, we may one 
day read about unlettered cooks who 
talk like London society women). We 
hear that the Negro “should” be shown 
in this way or in that, that such-and- 
such a book is “reactionary” or “Uncle- 
Tomish” and that So-and-So is a writer 
not to be trusted because in his last 
novel he had a Negro eating fried 
chicken out of a paper bag in a train 
and everyone knows all Negroes don’t 
do that. And regularly we are treated 
to a bath of pink eyewash which con- 
sists of our being told, threateningly 
and in no uncertain terms, that the 
Negro is a member of the proletariat 
and therefore we must read exclusively 
books in praise of factory workers 
and know, with unshakable zeal, that 
the rich are all wicked and anti-Negro. 


Naturally, these hot attitudes are 
generated not so much by the character 
or the book in question as by the 
whole condition of the Negro in Amer- 
ica. Where else can we find a more 
bizarre example of social displacement 
involving such numbers and existing 
over such a long period of time? Even 
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South Africa, which comes to mind 
as the scene of the most terrible mod- 
ern-day racial subjugation, seems less 
bizarre: for there a majority is being 
oppressed and exploited by a minority 
of a different culture, while in Amer- 
ica the Negro, a minority as far as 
color is concerned, is essentially of 
the same culture as the majority which 
continues to debase him! 


In regard to writing, the situation 
is especially peculiar: though most 
white Americans cross his path every 
day and though he has been in this 
country almost as long as there has 
been a country, longer than many of 
his detractors, the Negro is still so 
exotic that the general public has to 
be introduced to various aspects of his 
life (the soldier, the musician, the mu- 
latto) piecemeal, in books which avoid 
the challenges of literature entirely and 
serve merely as guidebooks for the un- 
initiated. Every Negro wishes for a 
civilization in which persons of Afri- 
can descent could be more smoothly 
and intelligently and humanely inte- 
grated, but perhaps the Negro writer 
wishes for it most of all, thinking of 
Colette, the best living French writer, 
and remembering Machado de Assis, 
who was able to become Brazil’s great- 
est novelist, one with a world stature 
comparable to Balzac’s. And actually, 
when one considers, it is miraculous 
that we have any Negro literature and 
any Negro writers at all. 


But is it fair to set the whole pain- 
ful weight of this racial experience 
against a single book? Can we, that 
is, say with justice that one product 
of one writer must sum up and resolve 
and make right all the complexities and 
problems and wrongs of the history 
of the Negro in America? Should we 
insist that the writer of fiction deny 
reality as he knows it and has exper- 
ienced it, or pervert it or water it 
down, so that the reader’s hurt feelings 
will be assuaged and he will feel that 
the splendid and triumphant Negroes 
he reads about compensate, in a sense, 
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for the indignities and horrors he 
meets in everyday life? 


If we do, we distort the role of 
the novelist and confuse him with the 
sociologist, the economist, the propa- 
gandist( all of whom he may resemble 
but none of whom he is), and we cre- 
ate in our own minds a system of 
discrimination worse, even, than that 
which exists. For if we divide vil- 
lainies and virtues according to racial 
lines we make of the Negro not just: 
a “second-class citizen’ but no citi- 
zen at all, no person. We demand, 
instead, fairytale figures and a never- 
never land of strictly Negro escapism, 
more vapid than the Hollywood brand 
which, at least, is egalitarian, being 
manufactured to provide escapism for 
the general population. 


Better by far if as readers we clam- 
ored not for less but for more realism, 
more accuracy in portrayal, more depth 
of psychological insight, more intel- 
lectual daring. Better if we no longer 
took seriously books whose founda- 
tions are sentimental and ready-made, 
realizing, for example, that a slum 
setting and a cast of characters out of 
the underworld do not, necessarily, as- 
sure us of a work of truth and rich- 
ness and value. Better, in short, if 
we had the courage to demand fiction 
in which the world and the people in 
it are presented as they really are, 
with all their faults intact. The truth, 
we say, hurts, but usually it hurts 
only those who deserve it. 


Such a change would undoubtedly 
have a salutary effect on the Negro 
writer, clarifying his function and light- 
ening his burden. Then, perhaps, he 
might be able to spend less time grind- 
ing his axes and balancing chips on 
both shoulders simultaneously and 
come to terms with his art. He might. 
even reach a point of dispassionate 
objectivity where he could study, with 
pleasure because of what he would be 
learning, such excellent writers who are 
generally tough-minded but whose 
treatment of the Negro leaves some- 


thing to be desired as Faulkner and 
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Eudora Welty. And he might come 


to realize that the classification “Ne- 
gro writer” is one to be used only for 
the sake of identification and conven- 
ience and that the business of all 
writers, Negro or not, is exactly the 
same: to create works of verisimilitude 
and characters of plausibility. And he 
might come to consider other writers 
of minority status and deduce whether 
their worth as writers has much to do 
with how strongly they fought for 
their particular causes. (Though 
Franz Kafka was Jew, we read him 
not because of this—he never men- 
tions it—but because he created a world 
of psychological disorientation that is 
universally affecting. And Proust was 
half-Jewish but what moves us pro- 
foundly about his book is not that he 
supports Dreyfus, and does it supreme- 
ly well, but that he writes so faith- 
fully and winningly and vividly that 
we can fairly smell the acacias bloom- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne and we 
come to know the people of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain like old friends, ex- 


periencing their joys and sorrows as 
our own.) 


To be sure, the outlook is far 
from gloomy and despite the confusion 
we have signs of progress. There are 
Negroes writing today who have man- 
aged to see through the dense fog and 
produce works which can stand as 
“books” and not “Negro books.” One 
thinks at once of J. Saunders Redding, 
who in “Stranger and Alone” has done 
this, has pictured two characters, one 
weak and the other a tyrant, who could 
be recognized the world over, and at 
any time, as valid human beings. The 
fact that they are twentieth-century 
American Negroes motivates them and 
shapes their destinies and influences 
their choices, but not to the point of 
dehumanizing them, and this is no mean 
accomplishment, Similarly, Owen Dod- 
son, in “Boy at the Window,” has 
sketched a picture of a boy’s child- 
hood that has validity and application 
beyond the specializations of a Negro 
world. And in “Beetlecreek” William 
Demby has also written of childhood 
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in a way not hampered by racial bar- 
riers and has had the fine audacity to 
use a lonely and embittered white man 
as a foil for his unhappy Negro child. 


One hopes that these books, and 
others like them, will signal a definite 
change, will be more than just iso- 
lated phenomena. They will, if the 
Negro writer and the Negro reader 
remember that the criterion of good 
writing is not the degree of racial mili- 
tance but the degree of fictional real- 
ity; and that the difficulties of pre- 
senting it, though stupendous, can be 
overcome; and above all, that the Ne- 
gro case, as far as the urgent need 
for an end to terror and segregation 
and discrimination is concerned, can 
stand squarely on its own merits, with 
no fictional underproppings required. 


Cuartes WILDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Creative Expression in Transition 


Sir Philip Sidney’s “Fool, look in 
thy heart and write!” is a command 
which millions have followed. Some 
have had the gift of tongue or pen; 
a few only the irresistible passion; 
some just the desire and the will. 
Usually a strong message will engender 
some form of expression for itself, 
whether or not the bringer of the mes- 
sage has mastered a conventional style. 
And many of these who have written 
from their hearts, without genuine tal- 
ent or mastery, have been far from 
fools. 


Perhaps one of the most fascinat- 
ing trends of contemporary society is 
that of the American Negro, demand- 
ing equality, preparing himself for it 
socially and economically, and trying 
with all his might to make conquest 
in the arts of the ages. He is held 
back by the lack of saturation that 
comes through generations of thinking 
and practice. He is held back most, 
— by the tendency to go too 
ast. 


Art will not be hurried, not even 















for justice; but the American Negro 
knows that his full acceptance into 
American life has been delayed beyond 
all right and reason. He, therefore, 
applies himself for a comparatively 
short while to some artistic form re- 
quiring long study, deep devotion, tor- 
tuous trial-and-error and purification 
of soul, command of intricate process, 
and clearness that flows from deadly 
struggle with obscurity—then presto! 
having given birth to something, he 
marches forth. 

He is ready now to be the mate 
and companion of Shakespeare and 
Beethoven, of Flagstad, Faulkner, and 
Artur Rubenstein. If he is not so 
recognized, he ignores his immaturity 
and throws up the cry of racial dis- 
crimination. He seems to forget that 
the great artists got that way not 
through being white or superior, but 
through a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, of which the genius and 
drive of application is the chief. 

On the other hand, no lover of arts, 
nor any believer in America’s greatness 
through the utilization of all her re- 
sources (certainly racial discrimina- 
tion has seriously curtailed America’s 
cultural resources) is ever disappointed 
to see the non-integrated aspirer con- 
stantly make the try. For nowhere 
do racial barriers crack and dissolve 
with greater speed than in the field 
of art. And nowhere is the integra- 
tion of souls more permanent, more 
satisfying, more influential, more tran- 
scendent of national as well as racial 
barriers than when a great artist, no 
matter where he came from—he al- 
Ways seems to come out of nowhere— 
spreads himself against the sky. 

It is therefore with very mixed emo- 
tions that this reviewer has patiently 
perused four of these bids for artistic 
recognition by Afro-Americans—a book 
of poems,’ a play,’ a novel,’ and a book 


*Ieda Mai Toney, The Young Scholar and 
Other Poems. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co., 1951. Pp. 32. 

*"F. S. K. Whittaker, Thirty Pieces of 
Fagg New York: Exposition Press, 1951. 
Pp. 47. 

‘Earl J. Morris, The Cop. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1951. Pp. 126, 
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of criticism.’ In each, the aspiration 
has been great; but the immutable 
spirit of art has been greater, and 
very elusive. 

In Ieda Mai Toney’s The Young 
Scholar and Other Poems, for example, 
the effort has been to write short 
poems in many styles. Undoubtedly 
Miss Toney has the feeling that she 
has invested much of herself in these 
poems; equally undoubtedly, the pro- 
ducts are superficial and shadowy as 
forms of art. 

One of the great ironies of life and 
art is that there is often a negative 
relationship between hard work and 
truly artistic result. In Miss Toney’s 
case, this reviewer fears that the nega- 
tive relationship is present, but that it 
need not have been. She has, appar- 
ently, the gracefulness, the gentility of 
spirit, and the sense of phrase that 


usually produce good poetry—when 
there is one other thing. 


That other thing is deep and power- 
ful response to experience. Like so 
many would-be poets, Miss Toney has 
taken the first or the fifth thought on 
certain poetic subjects, instead of 
searching and probing and demanding 
the fiftieth or the one hundred and 
fiftieth away deep down. Thus her 
rosebud in the poem of the same name 
is like many mediocre rosebuds in- 
stead of being Miss Toney’s one, uni- 
que, indomitable rosebud. Her tricks 
of style are not new or original; they 
only appear so to a person whose ap- 
preciation for style is narrow and 
limited. Her allegiances (to Wilber- 
force University; to love; to philos- 
ophy) are surface allegiances. Not 
that they are insincere; simply that 
ag expressed here, they could not pos- 
sibly be considered overwhelming. 


Francis Scott Key Whittaker is a 
Houston lawyer, and he has done a 
play about Judas Iscariot called 
Thirty Pieces of Silver. In the early 
sections of the play, the expectant 
reader gets flashes suggesting a new 
‘William H. Pipes, Say Amen, Brother. New 


Sooke William-Frederick Press, 1951. Pp. 
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and realistic concept of Judas the man, 


similar to that found in Robinson Jef- 
fers’s Dear Judas. 


But this newness soon fades. Even- 
tually the play bogs down into a re- 
hash of Biblical folklore and an at- 
tempt at symbolic analysis of Judas’ 
position that decidedly does not come 
off. Like Miss Toney, however, At- 
torney Whittaker has an artistic sense, 
even a poetic sense. If he had been 
writing a long narrative poem, he would 
no doubt have had better luck. 


It happens, though, that he is writ- 
ing a play, and plays require com- 
pression and form and dramatic ideas 
moving relentlessly under the pressure 
of human motive and reaction. At- 
torney Whittaker has only a very tiny 
sense of these requirements, or of the 
requirements of a stage. According to 
his scene descriptions—there are eigh- 
teen scenes, and seventeen set changes 
—it would take hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to stage this play. 


This fact, by itself, is not an over- 
powering condemnation, but it points 
to a fact which is: namely, that Thirty 
Pieces of Silver at no time develops 
in terms of the unified compression of 
events and forces upon human per- 
sonality, without which significant 
drama is impossible. 


Thus, it is undeniable that Attorney 
Whittaker has not mastered his art- 
form, and it therefore does not stand 
by him. The flashes of beauty in his 
conception are flashes and nothing 
more, albeit they are often tantalizing. 
Some of his “prettiest” phrases are, al- 
80, quite derivative, reminiscent of the 
legion upon legion of writers who 
have tried to write dramatically on 
the deceptively simple Judas theme. 


To come to the novel—Earl J. Mor- 
tis’s The Cop—is to come to something 
even more tantalizing. More than any 
one of the four writers in our review, 
Mr. Morris has the temperament (both 
the involvement and the detachment) of 
a good writer. He knows how to se- 


lect and isolate items from his ex- 
perience; he has strong convictions; he 
believes in his world of eventual light- 
out-of-darkness, and he knows well the 
details of his realistic world. At times, 
you read along for a page or two feel- 
ing that you really are in the midst 
of a good and telling story. 


You are, however, quickly and re- 
peatedly disillusioned. Mr. Morris 
convinces you slowly and painfully that 
he really has no artistic story to tell. 
He has tidbits of isolated adventure 
from the life of a policeman who 
started as a soldier: his buddies, his 
wife, his son, and his civilian friends, 
He has dignified praise for the Army 
and the police department as public 
servants. He has straight social and 
political history. He has glorification 
of the part played in uplift by the 
Catholic Church and the American 
Legion. But connected, fruitful story? 


—no. 


In fact, although the characters are 
inclined to be real, Mr. Morris makes 
every effort to turn them into types 
of various goodnesses. They never 
have a wicked thought, nor in any 
way do they yield to temptation. There 
is no organized obstacle or adversary: 
thus there is no suspense. The only 
character who shows any semblance 
of depth is a post office employee who 
challenges the status quo; but since he 
challenges in words only, he shows 
no semblance of growth. 


Incidents arise out of nowhere and 
quickly return thereto. There are 
lessons on how to be “a good cop,” 
but there are no revelations of the 
good cop’s inner being—his gradual 
action and reaction under consistent, 
evolutionary conditions. There are 
many sentimental asides, but there is 
no one powerful, driving philosophy of 
life, emerging from the flow of mean- 
ingful incident. In fact, seventeen of 
the hero’s twenty years as a cop are 
summed up in a single paragraph. 


Perhaps Say Amen, Brother by Wil- 
liam H. Pipes does not make the same 
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claim to artistic purpose as do the 
other three. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that Dr. Pipes has assumed the 
artistic role of critic of a creative form 
—the sermon of the old-time Negro 
preacher. 


Dr. Pipes, moreover, is much more 
sophisticated than any of the other 
writers. He is enormously well-read 
in his subject; he has a fighting dis- 
position. His choice of the field of 
creative criticism is an admirable 
choice in view of the scarcity of worth- 
while products in that field on his sub- 
ject; but, naturally, that choice im- 
poses upon Dr. Pipes very unusual 
demands. 


He should have a clearcut idea of 
his goal and objectives: Dr. Pipes has 
that; his goal is to determine through 
direct analysis the social and literary 
effects of old-time Negro preaching 
on the present day. He should com- 
mand his social and literary materials: 
Dr. Pipes surely does that. He should 
see beneath the surface of these ma- 
terials into their deeper roots and 
meanings, perhaps into their poetic con- 
sequences. Dr. Pipes does this, too: 
such pithy subdivisions as “Fire shut 
up in my bones” and “Benches can’t 
say ‘Amen’” and “Gwine fan the fires 
outta yo’ face”; such careful insight 
as shown in the section on “The Man 
of God,” relating to the influence the 
preacher’s life has on the acceptance 
of his creative message; and the fol- 
low-through on each of these points 
are all incontrovertible proof. 


But Dr. Pipes is far from fulfill- 
ing as a creative critic. He has been 
voluminous, but not selective. He has 
“proved” a number of points that are 
trivial and irrelevant, or that in any 
case did not need proof under his 
thesis. In style, he is often turgid— 
not because he cannot write but be- 
cause he has not thought the obscur- 
ity and useless junk out of his ma- 
terial. 


The point he makes is that old-time 
Negro preaching will continue as long 
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as Negroes are forced to accept inferior 
citizenship and thus need escape and 
promise of improvement in a world be- 
yond. This point he proves theoreti- 
cally. The greater point in his crea- 
tive subject—the excitement of the old- 
time Negro preacher in a world that 
is rapidly losing touch with the reali- 
ties in religion—is not proved. He 
skips all around it; he has charts and 
reproductions of records; he has docu- 
mentary evidence many miles high. He 
seems, however, to have missed the 
true brilliance of this brightest star in 
his selected diadem. 


Let no one think, however, that this 
reviewer has been discouraged by these 
four readings. As long as men and 
women, like these, continue in spite of 
barriers to aspire and dream to the 
greatness of art, there will be consist- 
ent improvement in all these matters. 
Let them continue to struggle, but let 
them master their crafts. The creation 
of art is second only to the creation 
of man himself. Let it be done al- 
ways with supreme devotion and style. 


Joun LovELt, JR., 


Department of English 
Howard University 


Somaliland Under Italy’s Heel* 


This book is the fruit of more than 
sixteen years of study by its author 
of conditions in a strip of desert coast 
on the African horn. E. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, Editor of New Times and Ethi- 
opia News, is well acquainted with the 
misery through which the Ethiopians 
and their near neighbors in Eritrea and 
Somaliland are passing. From the be- 
ginning of the Italian occupation of 
Somaliland territory in 1889, oppres- 
sion was rampant, abject poverty, star- 
vation and cruelty were forced on the 
inhabitants. 


After fifty years of exploitation and 
oppression, ex-Italian Somaliland has 
again been delivered into the hands 


*E. Sylvia Pankhurst, E-x-Italian Soma- 


liland. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 460. 
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of Italy, this time by the United Na- 
tions for a nominal period of ten 
years. The Secretary of the Somali 
Youth Leagues plainly accused the 
British government of bartering Somali- 
land to Italy to secure British trustee- 
ship for Cyrenaica. Though the Four 
Power Commission had shown that 
ninety-five per cent of the inhabitants 
were opposed to Italian rule, the 
United Kingdom Government recom- 
mended Italian trusteeship for Somalia, 
thus paying only lip-service to the 
principle that the wishes of the in- 
habitants are paramount. Only five 
per cent of the Somalis desire Italian 
rule, and this small minority is made 
up of ex-ascaris and other ex-employ- 
‘ees, who hope to receive back-pay on 
Italy’s return. These stooges are fi- 
nanced by Italian officials. 


Under Italian trusteeship, operated 
by former Fascist colonial officials, an 
oppressive autarchy has been establish- 
ed which is laying claim to Ethiopian 
territory invaded under Mussolini. Na- 
turally, the people of unhappy So- 
maliland feel betrayed and the Ethi- 
opians threatened. To maintain this 
autarchy the New Italy is importing 
thousands of Italians. 


The Carabinieri in Somaliland are 
like the Gestapo and the S. S. in Ger- 
many. As a force, they are soldiers 
rather than police, and are taught to 
kill. Every Carabinieri—at all times 
and even in his off duty hours when 
walking out in town—is armed with 
a fully loaded Bretta sub-marine gun, 
an automatic pistol and hand cuffs. 
‘These Military Police walk into Somali 
houses without notice, and carry out 
searches without a warrant, terroriz- 
ing women and children, offering no 
explanation. 


Apart from being executives, the 
Carabinieri are invested with full ju- 
dicial powers. The lowest holds as 
much power as a judicial officer. He 
does not require arrest, search or re- 
mand warrants. In addition to these 
powers, the Carabinieri are also in 
charge of the prisons, which completes 


the chain of the power: to arrest, 
search, imprison and carry out the 
execution of the sentence. 


Miss Pankhurst traces with careful 
accuracy, citing exact dates, quotations 
and references, Italy’s unworthy part 
in the exploitation of Somaliland. She 
describes terrible conditions at Moga- 
dishu Central Prison where offenders 
are tied together in bunches, with ropes 
attached to their waists from one to 
another and their hands tied behind 
them. No distinction whatsoever is 
made between political prisoners and 
criminals; all are roped. Thus Somali 
Youth League leaders, chiefs, sheikhs, 
influential men, police inspectors, ser- 
geants, and other administrative officials 
share cells with thieves, murderers and 
other habitual delinquents. “Ten to 
twenty prisoners are placed in small 
cells which were intended to accommo- 
date three; in consequence, prisoners 
lie one on top of the other like piles 
or sacks of sardines.” (p. 444) 


No sanitation exists in the prisons 
and no professional medical officer has 
yet visited them. The Carabinieri 
guards take only one case of sickness 
out of ten to the Italian dresser, and 
all the medicine the sick prisoner gets 
is only purgative, no matter from what 
sickness he may be suffering. 


The food supplied to prisoners is 
totally unfit for human consumption. It 
consists of unsifted coffee-like and mil- 
let flour ground with husks. No fruit, 
vegetables, meat, milk or tea are sup- 
plied. Miss Pankhurst reports that on 
the occasion of an inspection tour “the 
Director of the Central Prison noticed 
the remains of a prisoner’s ration lying 
on the floor of the cell; he cried out 
angrily, ‘Who has deposited this hu- 
man excrement here?’ At the same 
time he pointed to the bits of the cooked 
millet lying on the floor. One of the 
prisoners explained that the droppings 
were from the rations supplied to the 
prisoners by the Administration.” (p. 
443.) 


Much evidence has been found of 
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brutality towards the native population 
during Italian occupation—atrocities 
not only in the prisons, but by the 
Italian political and police officers all 
over the country. One of the many 
photographs taken by the Italians 
themselves and later discovered at the 
time of their defeat in 1941 depicts a 
notorious Italian punishment used in 
the African Empire. A victim is “hand- 
cuffed and tied to a motor truck which 
is set going at full speed till the body 
of the prisoner is broken up.” (p. 144.) 
Another photo of “the Old Colonials 
at Work” shows Italians standing by 
piles of rocks in which Somalis are 
buried up to their necks with only the 
heads of the dead protruding. (p. 261.) 


Miss Pankhurst has made a detailed 
and exhaustive study of the problems 
and appalling conditions of a small 
area, which, in the clash of European 
and Far Eastern affairs, is neglected 
and even forgotten. But this region of 
the world may yet again affect world 
peace. 


Her book is carefully documented 
and therefore carries weight. It is, 
however, not written in a popular style 
nor is it within the popular price range. 
(The cost is $7.50.) Therefore, it will 
not be read widely. Nevertheless, it 
should command the attention of all 
those who are determined to establish 
or preserve the freedom of small na- 
tions, and also those who are consider- 
ing the fundamental problems of co- 
lonial rule. 


Merze Tate, 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Foundations of World 
Organization* 


This publication includes the papers 
prepared for the eleventh meeting of 


*Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, Harold D. Lasswell and R. M. Mac- 
Iver, Foundations of World Organization: 
A Political and Cultural Appraisal, A Sym- 
posium. New York: Harpers and Brothers, 
1952, Pp. 498. 
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the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, which was 
held at Columbia University in 1950. 


The purpose of the book is to de- 
fine the broad conditions that must 
underlie the creation of an effective 
world government. In it sixty-two in- 
tellectual leaders and men of affairs— 
only one woman—review the exper- 
ience to date of governmental and non- 
governmental efforts at international 
cooperation. From this review they 
outline the steps which now seem neces- 
sary to harness the religious, cultural, 
and social forces that are the founda- 
tions of the political community. 


Most of the contributors advocate 
some vague proposals based upon 
moral and spiritual action. For example, 
Oscar Jaszi, Emeritus Professor of Po- 
litical Science, Oberlin College, states 
that “our aim is to produce a morally 
and spiritually unified world whose 
population is conscious of the aims 
and means of strengthening peace. Our 
only hope is a well balanced system of 
divided sovereignties, always emanat- 
ing from individuals free under the 
moral law. ... There is no other way 
to achieve permanent peace . . . ‘eternal 
peace.” (p. 51.) 


Michael A. Heilperin opines: “It 
is the market mechanism which cre- 
ates world unity of a multitude of busi- 
ness transactions. Let this market mech- 
anism be revived, let economic forces 
regain the freedom to function, and a 
decisive step will have been made to- 
ward world organization, economic and 
otherwise.” (p. 59.) 


Two contributors both outside gov- 
ernment and ivory towers but workers 
in the field make concrete and definite 
recommendations to further world or- 
ganization. Emory Ross, Secretary, 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, in his paper “Colonies and 
World Organization; Non-Government- 
al Responsibilities and Stimuli,” identi- 
fies four incompatibles between the 
concept of colonies and the concept of 
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world organization. They are: 1, that 
one people can indefinitely rule another 
people; 2, that one culture can for- 
cibly transform another culture; 3, that 
one people can be economically exploit- 
ed for the benefit of others; and 4, that 
one world can exist part colony and 
part free. 


Mr. Ross deals first with the fourth 
of these incompatibles, for the other 
three are bound tightly in it. Freedom 
is indivisible. He maintains the “only 
limitation to be put upon freedom is 
responsibility. They Tnteatead can- 
not have freedom without responsibil- 
ity. Nor, indeed, ‘true’ responsibility 
without freedom, and in most places 
not enough by far is being done to per- 
mit them practice in, and increasing 
exercise of responsibility.” 


World organization requires free- 
dom with responsibility. Ross main- 
tains that colonies, while they remain 
colonies, do not have within themselves 
liberty and responsibility either “to 
join in or to contribute to world or- 
ganization;” or “to overcome the re- 
maining three incompatibles mentioned 
above which conflict with the basic con- 
cept of world organization.” 


Therefore, colonies “‘must cease, if 
optimum world organization, of liberty 
with responsibility, is to come.” (pp. 


172-73.) 


James G,. Vail, Chairman, Foreign 
Service Section American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, in his “Observations 
from American Friends Service Com- 
mittee Experience in Transnational Ac- 
tivity and Organization,” insists that 
it must be constantly held in mind that 
the substance of cooperation must be 
created before the form of an organiza- 
tion can be soundly achieved.” (p. 
142.) 


Not only should the goal of inter- 
national effort be both practical and 


understandable to everyone concerned, 
it should be modest in size. Prompt 


and successful completion of a job 
gives enormous prestige and encourage- 


ment, both to the persons doing it and 
to the beneficiaries. This in turn re- 
dounds to the glory of international 
cooperation as such. Failure has the 
opposite effect. Even if an oversized 
job is successfully done, if it is elab- 
orate and magnificent and if it is super- 
imposed and imported rather than ac- 
complished through considerable local 
contribution, it fails as a stimulating 
example. 


Mr. Vail points out that wide dif- 
ferences in living standards and daily 
experiences hamper international under- 
standing. Often whatever influence on 
Oriental or African thinking a foreign 
group hopes to achieve is vitiated 
largely by this tremendous and striking 
difference. Also, he notes that a 
thoughtful regard and respect for local 
customs, many of which are soundly 
rooted in climate or other conditions, 
is wholesome, tactful and often essen- 
tial to carrying on the work. 


Several of the papers in the volume 
are filled with platitudes on interna- 
tional organization and cooperation. 
The contribution of Arno G. Huth, 
Lecturer in Communications and In- 
ternational Relations, The New School 
of Social Research, reads like an un- 
dergraduate’s term paper with some 
observations and recommendations that 
are naive to say the least. 


Despite a lack of unity that goes 
with any symposium, Foundations of 
World Organization will provide for 
those individuals and groups who are 
working toward a goal of a world so- 
ciety an important and perhaps, for 
some, a new perspective on the task. 


Merze Tate 


Integration of the Negro Into 
The Navy* 


This book gives an account of the 
treatment of the Negro in and by 


*Dennis D. Nelson, The Integration of the 
Negro into the United States Navy. New 
oa Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 
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the United States Navy from the time 
of his first identification with that 
branch of the service, during the revo- 
lutionary period, to the present (1951) 
time. 

In making this investigation the 
writer, who is himself a Lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, was given full 
access to official documents and re- 
cords. Rear Admiral T. L. Sprague, 
Chief of Naval Personnel states in the 
introduction that Lt. Nelson had “no 
restriction on research or publication 
other than those imposed by the neces- 
sity of safe-guarding information in the 
interest of national security.” 


In his opening discussion the au- 
thor gives an historical account of the 
Negro in the Navy. His central idea 
is that the Navy had not developed a 
policy of racial segregation prior to 
World War I and that Negroes served 
on a basis of equality in all the wars 
previous to that time. Unfortunately 
the writer does not attempt to analyze 
the conditions which may be respon- 
sible for the absence of a segregated 
pattern in the Navy up to World War 
I and there is also a reluctance to try 
to explain the developing pattern of 
segregation in World War I. He says, 
for example, that: “At the beginning 
of World War I, the Navy still per- 
mitted mixed crews aboard its ships, 
and Negroes were eligible for all rat- 
ings, but for several years it had been 
obvious that segregation was becoming 
a part of the Navy’s policy—in prac- 
tice if not on paper. The reasons are 
complex and are outside the scope of 
this book, but in fairness to the Navy 
it should be stated that reaction and 
discrimination in the service were but 
a reflection of the national social pat- 
tern.” (p. 7.) One gets the impres- 
sion from the above statement that 
the author feels it to be his obligation 
to protect and defend his branch of 
the service in whatever error it might 
have committed in its treatment of 
the Negro. 


The major part of the study is con- 
cerned with the “Navy’s Policy Since 
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World War I.” During most of this 
period Negro personnel was limited to 
training and assignment in the stew- 
ard’s branch. From 1920 to the early 
1940’s this policy was ostensibly ad- 
hered to for the sake of harmony and 
efficiency. High Naval officials, such 
as Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
contended that Negroes could only be 
permitted to serve as mess attendants. 
The author observed that this position 
was strongly protested by our militant 
organizations and magazines. 

It is implied that such pressures and 
criticisms resulted in part in the an- 
nouncement of the relaxation of the 
traditional policy of recruiting Negro 
men as messmen only. The new policy 
effective June 1, 1942 provided for the 
acceptance of Negro volunteers in the 
Navy proper, in the Coast Guard and 
the Marine Corps as seamen and in 
other capacities. However, the ad- 
vanced training was conducted on a 
segregated basis, and it was limited 
in assignment to shore installations 
and harbor craft. No provisions were 
made for Negro commissioned officers. 


This policy also met with bitter pro- 
test and denunciation by the Negro 
press and several organizations. The 
author shows how this pressure, to- 
gether with official directives and final- 
ly an executive order, resulted in fur- 
ther modifications of policy until Ne- 
groes were recruited through the Selec- 
tive Service System and were inducted 
into the various branches of the service 
on the basis of their numerical repre- 
sentation in the general population. It 
is also contended that this new policy 
greatly increased the number of re- 
cruits as well as the amount and va- 
riety of skills and abilities in the Navy 
with which some disposition had to 
be made. It is proposed that this 
development led to the commissioning 
of Negro officers and the manning of 
two anti-submarine vessels by Negro 
crews. The author points out that this 
experiment was sufficiently satisfactory 
to assign Negroes to other ships where 
there was complete integration of the 
crews. 
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The writer states that on April 13, 
1945, the Navy removed all restric- 
tions on the number or types of auxil- 
iary vessels to which Negro personnel 
would be assigned, the only limitation 
being the 10 per cent provision. And 
finally on February 27, 1946 the Navy 
took the inevitable step of opening up 
general service assignments without re- 
striction. These developments greatly 
increased the Negro’s chances to serve 
where he could perform with distinc- 
tion and honor. 


This is without doubt a study of 
considerable merit. It mirrors some 
of the basic factors which led to a 
change, from segregation to integra- 
tion, in one of the biggest and most 
custom-bound, class conscious systems 
in American life. However, this re- 
viewer is convinced that the author 
did not take full advantage of the ma- 
terial to which he had access. While 
this investigation is replete with a re- 
hearsal of events which led to integra- 
tion as well as those which resisted it— 
there is no serious attempt to analyze 
the materials which are presented. 
There is not even an attempt to analyze 
the institutional structure of the Navy. 
It is true, for example, that the serv- 
ices of a ship require a high degree of 
integration, close living arrangements 
and personal contacts, all of which may 
lead to orderly and sympathetic hu- 
man relations. But to understand the 
problem of integration it is necessary 
for one to know more about the in- 
stitution, its customs and traditions, its 
ceremonies and ritual, its collective rep- 
resentations, its cherished values, its 
status system and role expectations, its 
informal as well as formal organiza- 
tion, its intentions and motivations and 
its cherished class system. These are 
the things which give life and vitality 
to an institution or an organization. 
They are responsible for its mode of 
operation. They do not yield quickly 
to executive orders and official direct- 
iveness unless such orders and direct- 
ives articulate the changes which are 
already in a state of fermentation in 
the internal life of the institution. It 
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seems to this reviewer that this study’s 
value would have been immeasurably 
enhanced if that kind of search-light 
analysis could have been made. Such 
an investigation would include the use 
of some personal documents from a 
few typical cases of the Naval per- 
sonnel. 


E. Horace Fircuerr, 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Fresh Poems by A Poet's Poet* 


The Mills of the Kavanaughs, third 
in a series of three volumes of poetry, 
is authored by Robert Lowell, scion 
of James Russell Lowell, and a man 
who in 1947 caught the spotlight with 
the publication of his Pulitzer prize- 
winning collection of poems, Lord 
Weary’s Castle. Like Lord Weary’s 
Castle, his new book brings into sharp 
focus the impact of war upon the cul- 
ture of our times and especially upon 
the human spirit; on the other hand, 
it amounts to a brilliant exposé of life 
in rural New England, its mores, its 
intellectual climate, and all too fre- 
quently, its bent in the direction of 
tradition for tradition’s sake. And 
while almost none of the poems can 
be classified as didactic, many of them 
possess a sufficiently strong religious 
undercurrent as to stamp Lowell as one 
of the major religious poets of the new 
generation. A man with an unwaver- 
ing disdain for all kinds of convention 
that narrows or restricts social action, 
Lowell bucked tradition when he 
elected to take a degree at Kenyon Col- 
lege in Ohio rather than at Harvard 
and when in 1940 he embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith. Again in 1943, 
as a conscientious objector, he dared 
to satirize the Allies’ conduct of the 
War and was thrown forthwith into 


Federal prison. 


A slender volume that runs to just 
fifty-five pages, The Mills of Kavan- 


aughs contains exactly seven poems, 


*Robert Lowell, The Mills of the Kava- 


naughs, New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1951, Pp. 55. 
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some of which have appeared pre- 
viously in such publications as The 
Kenyon Review, The Nation, Poetry, 
Partisan Review and, excepting the 
title poem, in Poems: 1988-1949. The 
title poem, “The Mills of the Kavan- 
aughs”, is a quiet, but a powerful 
dramatic narrative of some 600 lines. 
It is set in a village a little North of 
Bath, Maine and is devoted to Anne 
Kavanaugh’s reverie addressed to her 
dead husband. Implicit in the dead 
lieutenant’s words is the irony and the 
tragedy of modern warfare: 


... You must bury me 
As if you gloried in my liberty. 
I died, ‘it seems to tell her’, while 


July 
The month of freedom, trigerstrip- 


ped the sky 
With bombs and rockets. 


Here the “smell to high heaven” is 
reminiscent of that disclosed by “Her 
Dead Brother” and by “Soldier” and 
“War”, two satirical poems that ap- 
peared earlier. And “Falling Asleep 


over the Aeneid”, a poem finished in 
heroic couplets, points up the author’s 


penchant for blending the classic and 
the modern. Lowell is mainly a the- 
matic poet much of whose literary ef- 
fectiveness stems from his sense of 
intellectual honesty, his beauty of 
phrase, his mastery of ironic state- 
ment, and his powerful dramatic qual- 
ity. The Mills of the Kavanaughs 
abounds in stylistic niceties that have 
the fine facility of passing almost un- 
noticed. 
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Writing as he does primarily for a 
special group of intellectuals, Lowell 
may wel] be labeled the “poet’s poet”. 
Everywhere his poetry attests to the 
fact that he is an advocate of tradi- 
tion in art, if not in life. He writes 
in iambic pentameter, in heroic coup- 
lets, and in other difficult fixed pat- 
terns; he insists, as do other modern 
formalists, that the maximum of self- 
expression is achieved by means of self- 
restraint, and that the orthodox forms 
are more perfect instruments of poetic 
freedom than the so-called new literary 
genre. In the current subjects v. bric- 
a-brac controversery, Lowell takes his 
stand on the side of the former as do 
Gwendolyn Brooks and Peter Viereek, 
recent Pulitzer prize-winners in poetry. 


Despite its lack of popular appeal 
and its leaning in the direction of 
skepticism and disillusionment, almost 
never offset by flashes of assurance and 
sunshine, The Mills of the Kavanaughs 
is an important collection of poems in 
these days when no particular set of 
poetic ideas can boast of official sta- 
tus. It is a book that employs a ma- 
ture and effective technique and dis- 
plays a happy combination of wit and 
seriousness. The product of an in- 
creasingly important American poet, 
this collection of poems adds up to a 
contribution to that modern poetry 
which emphasizes a “return to form.” 


Joun W. Parker, Chairman 


Department of English 
State Teachers College 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Toward Personal Integration 


No person has influenced educational 
philosophy in America as much as John 
Dewey. For decades the teachers of 
America enrolled in the classes of Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick in large num- 
bers in order to develop understandings 
concerning the implementations of 
Dewey’s philosophy. For several years 
Kilpatrick has been retired from ac- 
tive teaching at Columbia University 
but he has continued to reach educa- 
tors through post retirement discus- 
sions and writings. Of special signi- 
ficance is his recent Philosophy of Edu- 
cation’ because through it educators 
will be able to continue to benefit from 
his penetrating analysis of what con- 
stitutes the basic principles underlying 
democratic living, and the implifications 
of these values for educational systems. 


The first part of the book considers 
the relationships between a philosophy 
of life and the value systems that 
determine the quality of living which 
evolves under that philosophy. In a 
society dedicated to the goal of a demo- 
cratic government and a democratic 
way of life there will follow respect 
for personality of all individuals, op- 
portunities for all to participate equal- 
ly in a life that is “good to live” and 
a morality that is based upon consid- 
eration for social effects. 


The second part then demonstrates 
how it will naturally follow that the 
schools will share responsibility with 
the community in creating environ- 
ments which will be conducive to en- 
abling the young to develop the ca- 
pacity to think critically before act- 
ing and to develop good habits which 
will be built into behavior patterns 
through living experiences that en- 
hance the quality of living. This will 
necessitate a shift from emphasis on 
the acquisition of subject matter for 
use in future living to the kind of 
*William Heard Kilpatrick, Philosophy of 


Education, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. 465. 


teaching-learning situations which will 
permit opportunities for actually liy- 
ing through experiences that will pro- 
mote the attitudes, abilities, apprecia- 
tions or ideals which make for well 
rounded personalities in the living pres- 
ent. As the younger members of so- 
ciety learn through actual experienc- 
ing how to make wise choices among 
conflicting values and how to evaluate 
critically previously developed opinions 
or attitudes for guidance of present or 
future behavior so they will be grow- 
ing into the types of individuals who 
will be better prepared to handle prob- 
lems in the later stages of their de- 
velopment. Kilpatrick emphasizes the 
importance of realizing that children 
learn only what they live and what 
they accept and to the degree of their 
acceptance. 


Attention is also called to the im- 
portance of considering the concomi- 
tant learnings that play such an impor- 
tant part in character development. 
While the child is learning subjects 
or participating in class projects, he 
is also learning significant attitudes 
and feelings about himself, school and 
life. These learnings often contribute 
more to the character building process 
than the direct outcomes sought by the 
school or teacher. It appears that 
Kilpatrick has discarded the term 
“associate learnings” used with earlier 
classes. He may have decided that 
this term is included in the concept of 
concomitant learnings. 


Other phases of school procedures 


are considered in turn. Assistance is 
given to those who desire to learn 
more about the implications for edu- 
cation of the democratic ideal in mat- 
ters pertaining to the roles of interest, 
efiort, coercion, purpose, methodology, 
management, curriculum building, emo- 
tiona: adjustment and the aesthetic 
in education and life. Persons who 
have been confused about many of the 
charges that have been leveled against 
progressive education will do well to 
acquaint themselves with this reasoned 
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presentation from one of the ablest 
scholars in America. Not only should 
it clarify many issues but it should also 
aid individuals in the process of under- 
standing the need for and the steps 
to be followed in building a construc- 
tive personal and social philosophy 
which will lead to a more useful and 
enriched life. 


Since an adequate school system 
must first determine what point of view 
or outlook upon life and education will 
guide its policies and practices, this 
book should have a wide circulation 
among educators and laymen alike. For 
here are presented the implications of 
democratic and authoritarian philoso- 
hpies of life for all to consider and 
evaluate in language which all can 
understand. 


For several years the “double bar- 
relled” program of counseling at Ohio 
State University has attracted the at- 
tention of educators interested in the 
consideration of students against the 
totality of their backgrounds. Conse- 
quently when a book dealing with pro- 
cedures and principles of student coun- 
seling is written by one of the leaders 
of that program these educators look 
forward to reading it with eager antici- 
pation. This program has been de- 
signed to train advanced students in 
counseling techniques and at the same 
time to engage in research to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge with re- 
spect to the content and know how 
of assisting individuals to effect opti- 
mum adjustments to their environ- 
ments, 


Principles and Procedures in Stu- 
dent Counseling’ embodies the results 
of years of experiences with scientific 
methodology in this area of education- 
al activities. Francis P. Robinson has 
presented a book which critically eval- 
uates the theories and programs not 
only of the work done at Ohio State 
University but the philosophies and 


*Francis P. Robinson, Principles and Pro- 
cedures in Student Counseling, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 321. 
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practices of personnel procedures as 
carried on in other institutions. The 
approaches of the directivists and the 
non-directivists are considered in terms 
of the needs of the different prob- 
lems presented by those who seek 
counseling aid. The findings of re- 
search workers who endeavor to de- 
termine experimentally the compara- 
tive merit of competing methods or 
techniques are made available to work- 
ers in the field. For those who are in- 
terested in engaging in further research 
many suggested areas of activity are 
given. : 


Part One which discusses the fac- 
tors in the counselling stiuation pre- 
sents material on the purposes and 
patterns in counseling, client readi- 
ness and the dynamics of adjustment. 
The second part deals with varied coun- 
seling techniques through considera- 
tion of the dimensions and techniques 
in counseling, the immediate criteria in 
counseling and the effectiveness of 
counseling techniques. The next section 
is particularly challenging in its hand- 
ling of diagnostic categories in counsel- 
ing, problems of adjustment, problems 
of skill and higher-level skills of ad- 
justment. This latter category is one 
which has engaged the special atten- 
tion of the author for many years as 
indicated in his earlier books on ef- 
fective study. Here attention is focused 
on the value of assisting normal or 
above average students to attain higher 
levels of achievement than would other- 
wise be possible through trial and error 
methods. 


The fourth division is additional 
evidence of the increased attention be- 
ing given to the importance of socio- 
logical factors in student adjustment. 
Descriptions of group and environ- 
mental approaches to personnel prob- 
lems are discussed here. Some students 
of the field might take issue with the 
use of the term “group counseling.” 
Especially would this be true with 
those persons who insist that counsel- 
ing is an individual matter and repre- 
sents a process which takes place be- 
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tween two persons. Some of these au- 
thorities maintain that where groups 
are involved, guidance rather than 
counseling is the procedure used. Nev- 
ertheless the section is one with much 
to offer to its readers. 


The book is primarily one for ex- 
perienced personnel workers or ad- 
vanced students in the field. There are 
sections which would not be very in- 
telligible to people who are unac- 
quainted with statistical techniques or 
terms. But for those individuals whose 
comprehension of statistics is limited 
there is still material which will con- 
tribute much to their understanding of 
what is involved in the varied facets 
of student counseling. For profession- 
al counselors this book is most chal- 
lenging and valuable. 


For years Principles of Guidance* 
by Arthur Jones has been an outstand- 
ing text for beginners in guidance 
classes. So rapid are the changes in 
our social economy to which youth must 
make adjustments that in a few years, 
even a good text can be diminished 
in its value where statistical material 
is concerned. Fortunately Jones has 
enabled a continued use of his book 
through repeated revisions designed to 
keep its subject matter up to date. 
The most recent or fourth revision fol- 
lows the general style of earlier edi- 
tions with some deletions here and 
additions there. The chapter on the 
guidance of out of school youth has 
been enlarged to include work with 
adult education groups. Those who 
have experienced difficulty in determin- 
ing the differences, if any, between 
guidance and pupil personnel work 
will find a rather extended discussion 
of the two concepts in which the au- 
thor presents a case for considering 
them, as distinctive in their meanings. 


Emphasis is placed upon the mean- 
ing and purpose of guidance, the 
methods of investigation in guidance 


*Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Work, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. 630. 


and personnel work, methods of guid- 
ing students and the organization, pres- 
ent status and evaluation of guidance 
and personnel work. [Illustrative de- 
vices are used to clarify the various 
types of organizations and programs 
employed in carrying out the guidance 
functions on each of the major levels 
of the school system from the elemen- 
tary through the secondary schools to 
the university. The final section dis- 
cusses the qualifications of personnel 
workers; reviews the historical develop- 
ment of guidance as a separate func- 
tion of the educational program; in- 
dicates the present status and dis- 
cusses the present trends now evident 
in the field. Attention is also given to 
the importance of evaluative proced- 
ures and summaries of efforts in this 
direction by educational groups and 
individual research workers. 
Fortunately the time has arrived 
when many educators see no reason 
for asking why school people should 
be interested in a book devoted to the 
field of social work. But this is of 
recent origin. The past twenty-five 
years have seen a mounting concern 
with the child as a whole person against 
his total background. Concomitant 
with this interest has been a growth 
in social services within the frame- 
work of the school and a realization 
of the need for greater integration of 
activities on the part of educators and 
social workers since both of them are 
striving for the development of young 
people with balanced and integrated 
personalities. Furthermore the school 
social worker has brought social work 
right into the school system itself. 


Arthur E. Fink rendered yeoman 
service to both the teaching and social 
work professions when he made avail- 
able The Field of Social Work in 1942. 
For the first time there was given a 
text designed to develop an understand- 
ing of social work as a whole. But 
as the author points out, since that 
time many changes in this dynamic 
field necessitated revision to bring 


such a text up to date. This we have 
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in the 1949 edition‘ with its 1951 sup- 
plement including the most recent 
changes in social security legislation. 


A comprehensive coverage of public 
and private social services enables the 
reader to view the changing philoso- 
phies and practices which have gov- 
erned the quantity and quality of as- 
sistance provided for those who had 
reached such an impasse in their per- 
sonal relationships that they needed 
the aid of competent persons in think- 
ing through their problems. It is also 
possible to follow the development of 
a concern with the environmental forces 
responsible for many of the predica- 
ments in which individuals or groups 
of persons found themselves and the 
growth of interest from purely re- 
medial or preventive measures to pro- 
grams designed to promote general 
welfare. 


The chapters follow the functional 
organization of social work activities. 
Illustrative case studies clarify the 
principles and practices discussed in a 
simple and understanding manner. 
Bibliographical references at the end 
of each chapter furnish leads for fur- 
ther reading. 


No educator who is alive to the 
needs of greater integration of school 
and community activities or who wants 
to be intelligent in regard to the re- 
sources available for use in effecting 
optimum adjustments among those with 
whom the school is concerned can 
afford not to read this excellent ref- 
erence which is the best yet put at 
their disposal. Failure on the part of 
school people to do so is a failure 
to recognize their total responsibilities 
toward those individuals in whose de- 
velopment they have such a_ potent 
role. 


In Principles and Practices of the 
Guidance Program*® educators have 


‘Arthur E. Fink, The Field of Social Work, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1949. Pp. 577. 

‘Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of 
the Guidance Program, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 379. 
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available to them a book which discus- 
ses the varied phases of a guidance 
program in a direct and easily under- 
stood manner. Teachers with little or 
no previous experience in guidance as 
a more specialized activity and coun- 
selors of experience and training will 
find much to help them in establishing 
a new set up designed to assist pupils 
or students in using the schools as a 
means of selecting appropriate life 
goals and securing the experiences 
which give promise of implementing 
these aims, or in the evaluation of a 
program already in operation. 


The principles delineated are dis- 
cussed with simplicity and clarity with 
case stories providing practical dem- 
onstrations of these principles in op- 
eration. The book is particularly 
strong in its descriptions of the means 
by which schools and communities may 
cooperate in realizing the objectives 
of education pertaining to the all 
around development of each individual. 
Detailed information throws light on 
procedures to be employed in con- 
ducting community surveys and fol- 
low up studies of pupils or students 
who have dropped out of or have grad- 
uated from schools. Personnel work- 
ers interested in occupational confer- 
ences will find detailed material to 
guide them. 


In discussing the various levels of 
counseling the author outlines the func- 
tions of the specific groups performing 
on each level. Full time personnel staff 
members, part time teacher counselors 
and teachers giving guidance incident- 
ally will find data on the competencies 
needed for carrying out their respon- 
sibilities and the steps which may be 
taken to evaluate the effectiveness of 
their work in preparation for deter- 
mining the next steps which will enable 
them to improve their services to the 
youth with whom they are working. 


Glenn Smith writes with authority. 
This book is an excellent text for be- 
ginning students as well as a reference 
for those with more experience in the 


guidance field. 
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It is natural that the larger schools 
would be the ones in which the great- 
est expansion of personnel services is 
taking place. But the philosophy under- 
lying guidance makes it imperative that 
all children and youth be allowed to 
share in its benefits. With the limited 
facilities of the smaller schools there 
have been times when the staffs of 
such schools have wondered how they 
could add any more responsibilities to 
those they already had. Froehlich in 
his Guidances Services in Smaller 
Schools has answered most of the ques- 
tions that could possibly arise with 
reference to the setting up of adequate 
personnel services in these smaller 
schools. Especially helpful will be the 
examples illustrating how other schools 
or communities of lesser size have gone 
about the task of making the most of 
their potentialities in this area of cur- 
ricular experiences. 


But even more important is the fact 
that this book is a very good text for 
guidance people in any school. The 
principles developed have validity in 
all institutions. The samples of ma- 
terials used in assisting pupils or stu- 
dents to assess their strengths and dis- 
cover their weaknesses are not restrict- 


ed in their applicability. 


The author has contributed to the 
literature of the field a most readable 
book which reflects his extensive con- 
tacts with guidance practices in all 
sections of the country. Froehlich’s 
treatment of the topic dealing with 
placement goes beyond the usual con- 
notation of placement as it applies to 
vocational guidance and embraces a 
much wider area. Especially provoca- 
tive are the chapters dealing with guid- 
ance and the curriculum and guidance 
and public relations, This book has 
immense value for students in training 
and for teachers or other educators 
already working in the field. 


Various means are being used to 
*Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in 


Smaller Schools, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 352. 


effect greater equality of opportunity 
for the different cultural groups in the 
area of admissions to institutions of 
higher learning. In the South court 
procedures have opened the doors of 
several state institutions which have 
previously been closed to Negroes 
through legal mandates. Private schools 
in sections outside the South have had 
multiple policies with regard to admis- 
sion of members of minority groups. 
In recent years many of these colleges 
or universities have modified their prac- 
tices and are now welcoming qualified 
students without restrictions based upon 
ethnic differences. In many instances 
Negroes are ignorant of these changes 
in policies and of the assistance avail- 
able to them at many of these institu- 
tions. 


The National Scholarship Service 
Fund for Negro Students’ has render- 
ed an invaluable service through its 
publication of a handbook wich lists 
two hundred colleges which welcome 
applications from Negro students. In 
addition this book presents informa- 
tion on admission policies and require- 
ments, curricula costs, housing facilities 
and related data. There is specific 
material for freshmen scholarships and 
rules governing eligibility and methods 
of securing such aid. Included also 
are data about scholarships from other 
sources which may be used at any 
school. Some idea of the climate of 
opinion concerning Negroes at the in- 
stitutions and in the communities in 
which these schools are located is 
given for the guidance of interested 
persons. There are also facts concern- 
ing student organizations on individual 
campuses which are interested in build- 
ing a more representative integrated 
student body. The National Scholar- 
ship Service and Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents itself maintains a fund to sup- 
plement other aid which may be avail- 
able but which is insufficient to meet the 
student’s minimum budgetary needs. 


"Richard L. Plaut, editor, Opportunities in 
Inter-Racial Colleges, New York: National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students, 1951. Pp. 240. 
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For persons engaged in activities 
including the educational and voca- 
tional guidance of youth of minority 

ups this handbook is a very usable 
tool. It is also enlightening from the 

int of view of discovering those in- 
stitutions which have in recent years 
become more democratic in their ad- 
mission policies. To students who are 
contemplating entering colleges or uni- 
versities the information will be of 
inestimable assistance in locating 
schools which will be accessible from 
a financial point of view and in get- 
ting an idea of what to expect in terms 
of social acceptance. 


Scientific Procedures 


The most recent edition of Elements 
of Research’ by F. L. Whitney follows 
the pattern of the earlier edition with 
inclusion of additional reference mater- 
ials. The beginning chapters cover the 
processes dealing with reflective think- 
ing and the general activities involved 
in selecting and defining a research 
problem. Following are chapters de- 
scribing some of the main scientific 
methods in use which include criteria 
for evaluating research problems. A 
unique contribution lies in the chapters 
on types of research such as philosophi- 
cal, prognostic, sociological, creative 
and curriculum making. Illustrations of 
the use of various methods are pro- 
vided in the discussions of these types. 
The final chapters cover classification 
of research material and the writing 
of research reports. Four appendices 
dealing with institutional reports of 
doctor’s and master’s studies, educa- 
tional research problems, educational 
research sources and four federal sur- 
veys of education should be of real 
help to students in a research course. 
Research exercises and additional ref- 
erences at the end of each chapter con- 
stitute another contribution of this 


book. 


Some beginning students may find 
a few of the passages dealing with the 





‘F. L. Whitney, Elements of Research, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 539. 
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experimental method a little difficult 
to comprehend. Some of the language 
here tends to be rather abstract and 
might have been simplified through 
use’ of more easily understood illustra- 
tions. 


There is need of a recent book on 
research that discusses techniques or 
tools used in research and causal in- 
vestigations that make use of the ex- 
perimental method in reverse. McCall’s 
book which considers the latter topic 
is out of print. Authors of books on 
research methods might consider the 
needs in these areas. 


Curricular Experiences 


“The teacher is thus circumscribed 
by social conservatism in his efforts to 
liberate the child from a conformity 
that in a hundred ways has been at 
work on him from early infancy, and 
to defer for as long as possible the 
corroding influence of custom and habit 
that masters us long before we reach 
middle age. The teacher’s actual power 
to intiuence children is, incidentally, 
much overrated. Forces outside the 
class room—preeminently the home and 
today, perhaps, the mass media of 
communication—are much stronger and 
more permanent in their effects.’” 


This is indeed a challenging state- 
ment to those who agree or disagree 
with it. Society has pinned its faith 
upon formal education to develop the 
immature members into persons who 
have the capacity to recognize and to 
carry out their responsibility for mak- 
ing their fair contribution to social 
welfare and who have or are being 
trained to develop their special talents 
in the best interests of themselves and 
their groups. This is the declared func- 
tion of the schools because no other 
agency is considered equipped to pre- 
pare youth for their duties as citizens 
in a society as complex as that in 
which we live today. If then, agencies 
outside the school exert stronger in- 


°Charles A. Siepmann, Radio, Television, 
and Society, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950, Pp. 255-6. 
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fluences than the school, it is impera- 
tive that proper attention be given to 
these instrumentalities of education in 
order to evaluate their real contribu- 
tions to the processes of socialization. 


Siepmann has offered data and ar- 
guments to assist in understanding two 
of the most important of the mass 
media of communication in operation 
at the present time, radio and televi- 
sion. The unfolding of the story of 
the older of the two, radio, is revealed 
with meticulous care showing how an 
infant has developed into a giant which 
must be examined in order to deter- 
mine whether it is to control or be con- 
trolled by the citizens of this country. 
The loose supervision exercised over 
broadcasting by our federal govern- 
ment is contrasted with the much more 
monopolistic handling of the British 
Broadcasting Company. The radio in 
Canada is influenced by both the mother 
country and the nation to the south. 
The significant role played by this 
medium in the development of thought 
and in the interests of minority groups 
is portrayed under the different sys- 
tems of control. 

Television is experiencing growing 
pains but at the same time it is be- 
ing subjected to the forces which con- 
trol radio. In many instances the own- 
ers of the broadcasting companies are 
the same ones responsible for the opera- 
tion of the telecasts. Since, in this 
country the control of these stations 
is concentrated in the hands of a small 
minority, we are faced with the danger 
of monopolistic control of the sources 
of propaganda by means of which 
opinions are formed. Unless the people 
insist upon a more active Federal Com- 
munication Commission, there exists 
the possibility of thought control in 
the interests of the few rather than in 
the interests of the common good. 


The author discusses at length his 
theories of education, democracy, prop- 
aganda, public opinion and public 
speech in their relationships to these 
media from both the national and 
international points of view. He chal- 


lenges the concept of unlimited educa- 
tional opportunity for all persons, 
Many will take issue with his views 
on this subject. But no one can fail 
to realize the contribution he is mak- 
ing to the development of an awareness 
of a need to arouse citizens in general 
and educators in particular to make a 
serious study of the interrelationships 
existing among the formal education 
agencies and those agencies outside the 
school that have strong educational 
potentials. This is essential if the wel- 
fare of society is to be preserved. 

The history of education in this 
country reveals that the several levels 
of the school system evolved with little 
relationship to each other. Problems of 
articulation have plagued educators for 
many decades. Teachers on _ higher 
levels have criticized their colleagues 
in the lower schools for what they 
consider to be the learning outcomes 
of inefficient educational policies and 
practices. Consequently it is heartening 
to see the initial result of a frontal 
attack on such problems in the lan- 
guage arts. 

In 1945 The National Council of 
Teachers of English appointed a Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum “to 
study the place of the language arts 
in life today, to examine the needs 
and methods of learning for children 
and youth, and to prepare a series of 
volumes on the English curriculum 
based on sound democratic principles 
and the most adequate research con- 
cerning how powers in the language 
arts can best be developed.” Vertical 
committees representing all levels of 
the school system were appointed in the 
four major areas of communication, 
reading, writing, speaking and listen- 
ing. Associated with the members of 
these groups were horizontal commit- 
tees who collected examples of class- 
room practice throughout the country. 

The first volume, The English Lan- 
guage Arts” which purports to offer 





“The Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, The English Language Arts, New 
York: Appleton-Century, Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 501. 
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an over all view of the language arts 
corriculum on all levels is now avail- 
able. Three other volumes are being 
prepared to deal with curricular ex- 
periences on the elementary, secondary 
and university levels respectively. A 
fifth publication will consider the train- 
ing of teachers necessary to the suc- 


cess of the program. 


Because of the importance of the 
language arts in the all round develop- 
ment of every person such an under- 
taking on the part of this influential 
group is commendable. No attempt is 
being made to present a blue print to 
be used in all schools but rather state- 
ments of general principles to guide 
local efforts. This series promises to 
play a significant role in a basic seg- 
ment of the school curriculum. 


McGraw-Hill has made available 
three books which will be of interest 
to persons concerned with the teach- 
ing of the social] studies and industrial 
education. The Teaching of the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools” by Bin- 
ing and Bining which has enjoyed wide 
popularity for many years has been 
revised. The new third edition has 
been brought up to date in light of de- 
velopments during the past decade es- 
pecially since the close of the second 
world war. “The main purpose of the 
book is to aid those preparing to teach 
the social studies. Thus, the authors 
have presented the changes that have 
taken place in teaching the social stud- 
ies in secondary schools, evaluated the 
various educational theories, presented 
various methods of teaching, indicated 
successful classroom procedures, de- 
scribed the attitudes necessary for suc- 
cessful teaching, and emphasized the 
importance of the work of the social- 
studies teaching in civic training and 
the development of well-rounded per- 
sonalities.” 


Another book, Social Studies in the 





“Arthur C. Bining and David H. Bining, 
Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952. Pp. 350. 
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Secondary Schools", is a new addition 
to the field. It is designed primarily 
for grades thirteen and fourteen. This 
is good in view of the fact that too 
little attention has been devoted to im- 
prove teaching procedures and mater- 
ials above the senior high school level. 
‘Che heavy mortality in the regular col- 
leges in these grades has pointed to 
the need of serious attention on the 
part of educators directed to improv- 
ing the statements of objectives and 
the use of methods, techniques and ma- 
terials for the implementation of these 
goals. Although the authors state that 
persons planning to teach on the 6-4-4 | 
basis or in junior colleges or in com- 
munity colleges will find this text of 
particular assistance, there is ample 
reason to believe that the regular four 
year colleges will find much that will 
improve their offering in related fields 
for students in the first two years. It 
is hoped that more books to meet the 
needs of students on the junior college 
level will be made available. Much 
credit is due to the authors of this 
text for their contribution to this area. 


The third book, Essentials of In- 
dustrial Education”, also represents a 
real gain to education. So little is 
available for persons interested in in- 
dustrial education that this publica- 
tion which draws to some extent upon 
an earlier book by the author in this 
field but which is new in its contri- 
bution is highly appreciated. Mays dis- 
cusses the earlier history of industrial 
education and apprenticeship, modern 
trends in the field and the various 
types of industrial curricula offered 
by different educational agencies. The 
data on the training of industrial teach- 
ers and summary of problems and needs 
in the field will provide material for 
consideration on the part of those who 
are engaged in this area of education. 


*C. D. Samford and Eugene Cottle, Social 
Studies in the Secondary School, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 376. 

“Arthur B. Mays, Essentials of Industrial 
Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952. Pp. 248. 
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Teachers of mathematics in second- 
ary schools will be interested in the 
new publication, Teaching Mathematics 
in the Secondary School” by Kinney 
and Purdy. C. V. N. Newsom, the 
consulting editor, points out that “teach- 
ing of mathematics presents unusual 
difficulty among the various subject 
fields in view of the fact that mathe- 
matics by definition is deductive, where- 
as the learning process in general is in- 
ductive. Many teachers appear not to 
understand this distinction; yet it is 


the most important single factor to be 
considered in the development of ef. 
fective teaching procedures. Professors 
Kinney and Purdy give fundamental 
recognition to this important difference 
between the subject taught and the 
manner of teaching it.” 


Marion THompson Waicur 


“Lucien Blair Kinney and C. Richard Purdy, 
Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
School, New York: Rinehart and Company, 


Inc., 1952. Pp. 381. 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: The Decision in the Wilmington, Delaware Case* 


Couuins J. Seitz, Chancellor 


HE QUESTION FOR DECISION IN 
Born Cases Here PRESENTED is 


whether the State of Delaware, through 
its agencies has violated the plaintiffs’ 
rights under the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

Two actions were filed. They were 
consolidated for trial purposes and are 
here being decided. Although the 
plaintiffs sued by guardians ad litem, 
this shall embrace only the minors 
when referring to “plaintiffs.” 

In the first action the plaintiffs are 
eight minors who sue on behalf of 
themselves and others similarly situ- 
ated. Plaintiffs are Negroes and resi- 
dents of the Claymont Special School 
District in New Castle County, Dela- 
ware. They have been refused admis- 
sion to the Claymont High School, a 
public school maintained by the State 
of Delaware for white children only. 
They applied for and were expressly 
refused the right to attend the Clay- 
mont High School solely because of 
their color and ancestry. However, 
plaintiffs are permitted to attend How- 
ard High School and Carver Vocation- 
al School, both operated under a single 
administration, by the Wilmington Spe- 
cial School District. Howard High 
School and Carver Vocational, for Ne- 
gro children, are located in the city 
of Wilmington approximately nine 
miles from the residences of these 
plaintiffs. 





*Belton v. Gebhart et al., and Bulah v. 
Gebhart et al. Civil Actions Nos. 258 and 
265, respectively, in the Court of Chancery 
of the State of Delaware in and for New 
Castle County. April 1, 1952. Louis L. 
Redding and Jack Greenberg, for plaintiffs ; 
H. Albert Young, Attorney General, and 
Louis J. Finger, Deputy Attorney General, 


for defendants. 


Incidentally, the Wilmington School 
District is not under the jurisdiction 
of the State Board of Education, and 
its members and agencies are not 
parties. The “arrangement” between 
the State Board and the Wilmington 
Board is completely informal. Con- 
sequently the State Board could not - 
compel the Wilmington Board to take 
any action, nor could this Court com- 
pel the Wilmington Board to act since 
it is not a party. 

Plaintiffs, including the guardians, 
belong to a class which, when its mem- 
bers own real property, are subjected 
to tax levied on such property to meet 
obligations on bonded indebtedness in- 
curred in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Claymont High School. 

Plaintiffs contend that the State of 
Delaware, through its designated agen- 
cies and agents, has violated plaintiffs’ 
rights under the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
in that: (1) State-imposed segregation 
in education is itself in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and (2) 
the facilities and educational oppor- 
tunities offered to the plaintiffs, and 
those similarly situated, are inferior 
to those available to white students 
similarly situated. 

Defendants deny that segregation in 
education, in and of itself, violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and they deny 
that there is any substantial disparity 
between the facilities and educational 
opportunities offered the plaintiffs and 
white children similarly situated. 

The second action is brought by a 
seven year old child residing near 
Hockessin, Delaware. Plaintiff is a 
Negro. She was refused admission to 
Hockessin School No. 29, a free pub- 


lic elementary school maintained for 
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white children by the State of Dela- 
ware, solely because of her color and 
ancestry. Plaintiff is permitted to at- 
tend Hochessin School No. 107, an 
elementary school maintained for Ne- 
gro children in the same general geo- 
graphic area as the Hockessin School 
No. 29. 

Plaintiff and defendants in the sec- 
ond action, make the same charges and 
defenses as are contained in the first 
case. 

It is not disputed that under Article 
X, Section 2 of the Delaware Consti- 
tution, and under 1985 Code, Para- 
graph 2631 the State has directed that 
there be separate free school systems 
for Negroes and whites. The ques- 
tions here presented follow: 

(1) Are the Constitutional provision 
and the statute, in so far as 
they provide for segregation, in 
and of themselves in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution? 

(2) Assuming a negative answer to 
question (1), are the separate 
facilities and educational oppor- 
tunities offered plaintiffs equal 
to those furnished white children 
similarly situated? 


SearegatTion Per Se 


As stated, plaintiff's first contention, 
and this applies to both cases, is that 
the evidence demonstrates that the re- 
fusal to permit plaintiffs and members 
of their class to attend schools for white 
children similarly situated, results in 
their receiving educational opportuni- 
ties markedly inferior to those offered 
white children. This consequence flows, 
say plaintiffs, solely from the fact 
that they are Negroes. Simply stated, 
plaintiffs contend that the evidence 
shows that legally enforced segrega- 
tion in education, in and of itself, pre- 
vents the Negro from receiving educa- 
tional opportunities which are “equal” 
to those offered whites. 

Plaintiffs produced many expert 
witnesses in the fields of education, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry and 


anthropology. Their qualifications were 


fully established. No witnesses in op- 
position were produced. One of Amer- 
ica’s foremost psychiatrists testified 
that State-imposed school segregation 
produces in Negro children an un- 
solvable conflict which seriously in- 
terferes with the mental health of such 
children.” He conceded that the form, 
or combination of forms of hardship, 
vary in different cases and he further 
conceded that the results are not caused 
by school segregation alone. However, 
he pointed out that State enforced seg- 
regation is important, because it is 
“clear cut” and gives legal sanction 
to the differences, and is of continuous 
duration. He also pointed out other 
factors which viewed against the social 
background of the Delaware commun- 
ity, necessarily has the effect of caus- 
ing the Negro child to feel that he is 
inferior because, in an indirect fashion, 
the State has said so. The other ex- 
perts sustained the general proposition 
as to the harmful over-all effect of 
legally enforced segregation in educa- 
tion upon Negro children generally. It 
is no answer to this finding to point 
to numerous Negroes who apparently 
have not been so harmed. It leads to 
lack of interest, extensive absenteeism, 
mental disturbances, etc. Indeed, the 
harm may often show up in ways not 
connected with their “formal” educa- 
tional progress. The fact is that such 
practice creates a mental health prob- 
lem in many Negro children with 8 
resulting impediment to their educa- 
tional progress. 

Defendants say that the evidence 
shows that the State may not be 
“ready” for non-segregated education, 
and that a social problem cannot be 
solved with legal force. Assuming the 
validity of the contention without for 
a minute conceding the sweeping fac- 
tual assumption, nevertheless, the con- 
tention does not answer the fact that 
the Negro’s mental health and, there- 
fore, his educational opportunities are 


*At least two of the experts examined some 
Delaware children and while not all con- 
clusive, their findings gave some support to 
the conclusions reached. 
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adversely affected by State-imposed 
segregation in education. The applica- 
tion of Constitutional principles is of- 
ten distasteful to some citizens, but 
that is one reason for Constitutional 
guarantees. The principles override 
transitory passions. 

I conclude from the testimony that 
in our Delaware society, State-imposed 
segregation in education itself results 
in the Negro children, as a class, re- 
ceiving educational opportunities which 
are substantially inferior to those avail- 
able to white children otherwise sim- 
ilarly situated. 

But my factual conclusion does not 
dispose of the first question presented. 
I say this because it is necessary to 
consider the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court construing the 
Fourteenth Amendment as they apply 
to this general problem. Specifically, 
I must decide whether such a finding 
of fact as I have here made, is a proper 
basis for holding that such separate 
facilities can not be equal. In other 
words, can the “separate but equal” 
doctrine be legally applied in the fields 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion? 

Plaintiffs say that the situation here 
presented has never been passed upon 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
or the Supreme Court of Delaware, and 
so is an open question. I agree with 
the plaintiffs that the Supreme Court 
has not, so far as I can find, passed 
upon a case containing a specific find- 
ing as to the effect on the Negro, edu- 
cationally, of State-imposed segrega- 
tion in education. The question, how- 
ever, which judicial integrity requires 
me to answer is this: Has the U. S. 
Supreme Court by fair or necessary 
implication decided that State-imposed 
segregated education on the grammar 
and high school levels, in and of it- 
self, does not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment? 

The United States Supreme Court 
first announced what has come to be 
known as the “separate but equal” 
doctrine in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 


U. S. 587. It is, of course, true that 
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that case involved a railway car situa- 
tion. However, the defendants rely 
most strongly on Gong Lum v. Rice. 
275, U. S. 78, decided by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1927. In that case 
a Chinese citizen was required to at- 
tend an elementary school for Negroes 
in Mississippi, even though he claimed 
that he was entitled to admission to 
the school for whites. The court ac- 
cepted the conclusion that he was “‘col- 
ored” and stated that the facilities 
available for Negroes, and therefore 
available to the Chinese plaintiff, were 
equal to those offered to the whites. 
Thus, the question was whether the 
State was required, under those cir- 
cumstances, to admit him to the school 
for white children. The Supreme 
Court held that the State was not so 
required, citing many cases for the 
proposition that such a practice was 
within the Constitutional power of the 
State, without interference because of 
the United States Constitution. It is 
true that there was no proof in that 
case concerning the effect of such 
State-imposed segregation on Negroes. 
But it seems to me that the very use 
of the “separate but equal’ doctrine 
in an elementary school case, has im- 
plicit therein a recognition that in such 
a case there can be separate but equal 
educational opportunities in a Consti- 
tutional sense. Of course, this could 
not be true were my finding of fact 
given Constitutional recognition, but if 
it were, the principle itself would be 
destroyed. In other words, by im- 
plication, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said a separate but 
equal test can be applied, at least be- 
low the college level. This Court does 
not believe such an implication is justi- 
fied under the evidence. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe a lower court can re- 
ject a principle of United States Con- 
stitutional law which has been adopted 
by fair implication by the highest 
court of the land. I believe the “sep- 
arate but equal” doctrine in education 
should be rejected, but I also believe 
its rejection must come from that 
Court. 
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My legal conclusion is not incon- 
sistent with my finding of the fact on 
this point, because by applying the 
“separate but equal” test, the Supreme 
Court has said in effect that inequality 
arising from segregation itself is not 
that type of inequality which violates 
the United States Constitution. While 
not set forth in so many words, it 
seems to me that many other lower 
courts have followed this same reason- 
ing in reaching a similar conclusion. 
See, e.g., Briggs v. Eliott, 98F., Supp. 
529, appeal pending; cf. Davis v. 
County School Board of Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia, - F. Supp. - 
(Decided March 7, 1952.). Plaintiffs 
point to a decisional trend from which 
they would have this Court conclude 
that the “separate but equal” doctrine 
as applied to education should be re- 
jected. Certainly such a trend is “in 
the wind” but, as stated, it is for the 
Supreme Court to say so in view of 
its older, and as yet, unrepudiated de- 
cisions. See: Parker v. University of 
Delaware, — Del. Ch.—, 75A. 2d 225. 

I, therefore, conclude that while 
State-imposed segregation in lower 
education provides Negroes with in- 
ferior educational opportunities, such 
inferiority has not yet been recognized 
by the United States Supreme Court 
as violating the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. On the contrary, it has been 
by implication excluded as a Consti- 
tutional factor. It is for that Court 
to re-examine its doctrine in the light 
of my finding of fact. It follows that 
relief cannot be granted plaintiffs 
under their first contention. 


Separate Bur Equat 


We turn now to a consideration of 
the second question, to wit, are the 
separate facilities and educational ap- 
portunities offered these plaintiffs, and 
those similarly situated, equal to those 
furnished white children similarly sit- 
uated? 

The issues on this point can best 
be resolved by first setting forth the 
facts as I find them, based on the 
testimony and exhibits, plus the in- 


spection which I made of all the strue- 
tures invelved. I first consider the 
High School case. 


Cxiaymont Hien versus Howarp Hier 
AND CaRvER VOCATIONAL 


One of the eight Negro plaintiffs in 
the so-called Claymont versus Howard- 
Carver case, is Ethel Louise Belton, 
She lives in Claymont. Each morn- 
ing about a quarter of or ten of 8:00 
she leaves her home north of Claymont 
to travel to Howard High School in 
Wilmington. She walks a distance to 
the Philadelphia Pike where she takes 
a public bus to Wilmington. The entire 
trip one way consumes about fifty min- 
utes. 

She takes, inter alia, a business 
course requiring two hours, two days a 
week. For this course she must leave 
the Howard High building at the end 
of the regular school hours, and travel 
to the so-called Carver Vocational 
building (under Howard administra- 
tion), a distance of nine and one-half 
city blocks. This course is not given 
in the Howard building itself. This 
trip consumes about fifteen minutes one 
way. A similar course is given at Clay- 
mont. She is also engaged in the study 
of the piano after school. 

If she were white she could attend 
Claymont High School which is about 
a mile and a half from her home. If 
she walked to Claymont High School 
she would have for other use, an extra 
half hour each afternoon, plus extra 
time in the morning otherwise spent 
in travel. If she took the bus to the 
Claymont school she would have still 
more time. 

Plaintiffs produced an expert wit- 
ness who testified that bus travel in- 
creased fatigue and irritability, there- 
by impairing the learning process. Al- 
so it was pointed out that this infant 
plaintiff's travel time consumes about 
25 per cent of a most valuable block 
of the child’s time, that which permits 
self-initiated activities, roughly, the 
hours from three to five in the after- 
noon, 

I turn now to a comparison of the 
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Claymont plant versus the Howard- 
Carver plant. 

The Claymont building and the 
Howard building are both fairly good, 
with neither suffering by a comparison, 
except that for its purpose, Claymont 
has an admitted advantage over How- 
ard with respect to the gymnasium. 
The same general equality, however, is 
not true of the Carver building which 
is a part of the Howard administra- 
tion. It is an old building without 
an auditorium, gymnasium or regular 
cafeteria. The makeshift cafeteria is 
in a dingy basement and has neither 
seats nor tables. Carver has but one 
lavatory which has an unsanitary ce- 
ment floor. It goes without saying that 
students traveling from Howard to 
Carver are not protected from the 
weather. 

Claymont is located on a fourteen 
acre site, containing ample room for 
playground and equipment, as well as 
for sports of most any character. 
Aesthetically speaking it is very at- 
tractive. The Howard structure is lo- 
cated on a three and one half acre 
site with inadequate playing space, 
even considering the use of the public 
park with its restrictions. The How- 
ard building is flanked by industrial 
buildings and poor housing. The area 
surrounding the Carver site is even 
more congested. There is no land in 
front, or play space in the rear. 

An analysis of the teaching staffs 
at Claymont and Howard reveals that 
at Claymont 59.09 per cent have mas- 
ter’s degrees, while at Howard 37.78 
per cent have master’s degrees. At 
Claymont 86 per cent have bachelor’s 
degrees, while approximately 52 per 
cent have such degrees at Howard. 
There are none at Claymont without 
degrees while Howard has 9.4 per cent 
of its faculty without degrees. It 
appears that of those of the Howard 
faculty without degrees one teaches a 
vocational subject, another wood work- 
ing, and a third physical education. 

In so far as the sizes of the classes 
at the two high schools are concerned, 
the comparative figures are as follows: 
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Claymont Howard 
English 25.56 32.26 
Foreign Languages 25.75 31.10 
Home Economics 16.2 24.71 
Industrial Arts 17.14 23.9 
Mathematics 30.60 33.25 
Natural Sciences 34.87 32.26 
Physical Education 24.28 43.67 
Social Studies 33.88 32.05 


The “average” teacher at Howard 
carries a teaching load of 178 pupils 
per week, while at Claymont the figure 
is 149 pupils per week. In so far 
as Physical Education classes are con- 
cerned there is a tremendous disparity 
in favor of Claymont. 

Turning to the academic subjects, 
plaintiffs contend that courses in Pub- 
lic Speaking, Spanish, Mathematics 
Review, Trigonometry, and Economics 
and Sociology are not offered at How- 
ard but are offered at Claymont. 

Defendants point out that in gen- 
eral practice, each school offers only 
one foreign language. For a period 
of time Claymont offered Spanish as 
its modern foreign language but it is 
now shifting back to French. The 
fact that for one year Claymont has 
both French and Spanish (second year) 
is caused only by the shift from 
Spanish to French. 

Defendants say that the subject 
matter of the course called Economics 
and Sociology is offered at Howard as 
“Problems in Democracy.” 

Defendants contend that the course 
offered at Claymont entitled “Mathe- 
matics Review” is only for those too 
lazy or too dull to continue the study 
of mathematics, and is a sort of “open 
air course.” 

Defendants argue that, contrary to 
plaintiff’s contention, trigonometry is 
offered at Howard, and that, in fact, 
one student is now being taught trig- 
onometry. Defendants say the course 
will be offered at Howard if there is 
any demand for it. 

It is true that no public speaking 
course is offered at Howard. However, 
it appears that debating is available 
at Howard and Howard does offer re- 
lated English in some _ vocational 
courses. 
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Although Claymont and Howard 
have trained librarians Carver does not. 
In fact, Carver’s librarian has a de- 
degree from an unaccredited school. 

Claymont has many more extra cur- 
ricular activities than does Howard. 
Thus, Claymont has a school newspa- 
per, an Art Club, Drivers Club, Mathe- 
matics Club, Square Dance Club, Lead- 
ers Corps and an organization to tickle 
the imagination called ‘Tumbling 
Girls.” Howard has only a Story 
Hour, a Science Club, and a French 
Club. 

I now consider whether the facilities 
of the two institutions are separate 
but equal, within the requirements of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. Are the 
separate facilities and educational op- 
portunities offered these Negro plain- 
tiffs, and those similarly situated, 
“equal” in the Constitutional sense, to 
those available at Claymont High to 
white children, similarly situated? The 
answer to this question is often much 
more difficult than appears, because 
many of the factors to be compared are 
just not susceptible of mathematical 
evaluation e.g., aesthetic considerations. 
Moreover, and of real importance, the 
United States Supreme Court has not 
decided what should be done if a Ne- 
gro school being compared with a white 
school is inferior in some respects and 
superior in others. It is easy, as some 
courts do, to talk about the necessity 
for finding substantial equality. But, 
under this approach, how is one to 
deal with a situation where, as here, 
the mental and physical health services 
at the Negro school are superior to 
those offered at the white school, while 
the teacher load at the Negro school 
is not only substantially heavier than 
that at the white school, but often 
exceeds the State announced educa- 
tionally desirable maximum teacher-pu- 
pil ratio. The answer, it seems to 
me is this: Where the facilities or 
educational opportunities available to 
the Negro are, as to any substantial 
factor, inferior to those available to 
white children similarly situated, the 


Constitutional principle of “separate 
but equal” is violated, even though the 
State may point to other factors as to 
which the Negro school is superior. | 
reach this conclusion because I do not 
believe a court can say that the sub- 
stantial factor as to which the Negro 
school is inferior will not adversely af- 
fect the educational progress of at 
least some of those concerned. More- 
over, evaluating unlike factors is un- 
realistic. If this be a harsh test, then 
I answer that a State which divides 
its citizens should pay the price. 

Thus, I ask. Are the facilities and 
educational opportunities at Howard- 
Carver inferior to those offered at Clay- 
mont as to any substantial factor? The 
answer to this question requires an 
analysis of the facts as I have found 
them. 

From the points of view of loca- 
tion and landscaping and overall aes- 
thetic considerations, Claymont is vast- 
ly superior to Howard-Carver. But 
defendants’ counsel say that the dif- 
ferences are almost inevitable in any 
comparison of urban and suburban 
schools. Granting that this may be 
so, it only goes to demonstrate the 
dreary fact that segregated education, 
as here provided, means that white 
children in the Claymont school dis- 
trict may have the benefits which flow 
from living in the suburbs, but Ne- 
gro children similarly situated may 
not. In other words, according to de- 
fendants, white parents may move in- 
to the Claymont surburbs in order to 
give their children the benefits which 
flow from attending a suburban school, 
but Negro parents may not. The cold, 
hard fact is that the State in this 
situation discriminates against Negro 
children. The court fully realizes that 
there are many white children who do 
not have the advantages which are 
provided at the Claymont School, but 
the point is that they are not white 
children whose position is otherwise 
similar to that of these plaintiffs. As 
the Supreme Court has said, there is 
a vast difference — a Constitutional 
difference. 
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Plaintiffs next point to the fact that 
part of the curriculum is offered at 
Howard and part at Carver; that these 
schools are some distance apart and 
that the facilities at Carver are mark- 
edly inferior to those available at Clay- 
mont for similar courses. I find as a 
fact from the record and from my 
visit, and defendants tacitly concede, 
that the facilities at Carver, with due 
regard for its vocational emphasis, are 
woefully inferior to those available at 
Claymont. A further repetition of the 
comparative facts is better forgotten. 


The teacher training at Claymont 
is substantially superior to that at 
Howard-Carver, as the comparative 
figures demonstrate. 


The teacher load at Howard-Carver 
is substantially greater than that at 
Claymont. Many more of the classes 
at Howard-Carver exceed the twenty- 
five to one student-teacher ratio, than 
at Claymont. Moreover, the twenty- 
five to one ratio has been fixed by the 
State educational authorities as a de- 
sirable maximum. 


I conclude that with respect to 
teacher training, pupil-teacher ratio, 
extra curricular activities, physical 
plants and aesthetic considerations, the 
Howard-Carver School is inferior to 
Claymont under the “separate but 
equal” test. These factors are all a 
part of the educational process, as the 
experts stated. 


One other factor of importance re- 
mains to be considered. At least one 
of the plaintiffs travels, by foot and 
by public bus, over nine miles each 
way to attend Howard, whereas, she 
could reach Claymont by traveling 
somewhat over one mile. Thus, a sub- 
stantial portion of the plaintiff’s time 
is taken traveling to and from school. 
Indeed, it is much more time than is 
taken by white children similarly sit- 
uated, 


I recognize that some authorities 
have refused to recognize the travel 
factor as justifying a holding of in- 
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equality,’ however, I do not believe 
that those cases involved the burden 
time-wise and distance-wise which is 
here involved. I find that, under the 
facts here presented, the requirement 
that plaintiffs travel such a distance 
while whites similarly situated are sub- 
jected to no such burden, results in 
inferior educational opportunities for 
these plaintiffs because of time and 
fatigue factors. I have enumerated 
the several respects in which I have 
found the facilities and educational op- 
portunities at Howard-Carver to be in- 
ferior to those offered at Claymont. 
Viewing such factors, both independ- 
ently and cumulatively, I conclude that 
the separate facilities and opportuni- 
ties offered these plaintiffs, and those 
similarly situated, are not equal to 
those offered white children in the 
Claymont District, and that, in con- 
sequence, the State by refusing these 
plaintiffs admission to Claymont sole- 
ly because of their color, is violating 
the plaintiff’s right protected by the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


However, the defendants’ counsel 
say that the evidence demonstrates that 
the Wilmington Board of Education 
plans to abandon Carver, and transfer 
its courses to the Howard building. It 
also intends to make Howard a senior 
high school, and remove the crowded 
condition of that school by creating 
a junior high school for Negroes at 
what is now the Bancroft School for 
whites. A new high school for Ne- 
groes at Middletown is supposed to 
help. The evidence shows that some 
of the building program is under way, 
while other parts of it are merely in 
the planning stage. 


Under these circumstances, defend- 
ants urge that even though the Court 


*See Brown v. Bd. of Education, 98 F. 
Supp. 797, appeal pending, Demaron v. 
Bayless, 14 Ariz. 180, 126 PAC. 273; Peo- 
ple v. Gallagher, 93 N. Y. 438. Defendants 
also cite Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78 for 
this proposition, but I believe the language 
of the opinion negatives any such sweeping 
generalization. 
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should find inequalities, it should do no 
more than direct the defendants to 
equalize facilities and opportunities, 
and give them time to comply with 
such an order. Passing over the fact 
that the Wilmington Board is not be- 
fore this court, there are three reasons 
why I cannot agree with this approach. 
(1) I do not see how the plans men- 
tioned will remove all the objections to 
the present arrangement. (2) More- 
over, and of great importance, I do not 
see how the Court could implement 
such an injunction against the State. 
(3) Just what is the effect of such 
a finding of a violation of the Con- 
stitution, as has here been made. It 
is true that in such a situation some 
courts have merely directed the ap- 
propriate State officials to equalize fa- 
cilities. I do not believe that such 
is the relief warranted by a finding 
that the United States Constitution has 
been violated. It seems to me that 
when « plaintiff shows to the satis- 
faction of a court that there is an ex- 
isting and continuing violation of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, he is en- 
titled to have made available to him 
the State facilities which have been 
shown to be superior. To do other- 
wise is to say to such a plaintiff: “Yes, 
your Constitutional rights are being in- 
vaded, but be patient, we will see 
whether in time they are still being vio- 
lated.” If, as the Supreme Court has 
said, this right is personal,” such a 
plaintiff is entitled to relief immed- 
iately, in the only way it is available, 
namely, by admission to the school 
with the superior facilities. To post- 
pone such relief is to deny relief, in 
whole or in part, and to say that the 
protective provisions of the Constitu- 
tion offer no immediate protection. 

I conclude that the State’s future 
plans do not operate to prevent the 
granting of relief to these plaintiffs 
by way of an injunction, preventing 
the authorities from excluding these 
plaintiffs, and others similarly situated, 


from admission to Claymont High 


*See Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S., 629. 
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School on account of their color. If it 
be a matter of discretion, I reach the 
same conclusion. If, at some future 
time, defendants feel that they can dem- 
onstrate that all the Constitutional in- 
equalities have been removed, then it 
would be for them to take the initia- 
tive. 


School No, 29 (White) Versus School 
No. 107 (Negro) 


Let us now compare School No, 29 
(for white children), and School No. 
107 (for Negroes). 

No. 29 is a four-classroom building 
constructed in 1982 at a cost of $55,- 
000.00, with a present value of about 
$77,000.00. No. 107 is a one-room 
building converted by a sliding parti- 
tion into two rooms. It was constructed 
in 1922 at a cost of $21,000.00 and 
has a present value of $13,000.00. This 
obvious appreciation in the value of 
the white school, versus the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the Negro school, 
reflects, aside from their age, differ- 
ences in maintenance, upkeep and im- 
provements. Until recently the white 
school was unlawfully favored in the 
receipt of State funds. The first six 
grades are taught at each school. How- 
ever, at No. 107 each teacher has three 
grades while at No. 29 each teacher 
has only two grades, This is signifi- 
cant apart from the over-all number 
of children taught. 

No. 29 has a very attractive audi- 
torium, as well as a basketball court, 
a partial basement which provides 
storage space and more adequate space 
for heating and hot water. No. 107 
has none of these. The auditorium 
serves a valuable purpose as the hap- 
penings on the occasion of my visit dem- 
onstrated. 

No. 29 has several of the accepted 
forms of drinking fountains. No. 107 
does not. No. 29 has modern spacious 
sanitary toilet facilities, while No. 107 
has one commode in a very small room 
which adjoins the space where the 
children’s lunches, the janitorial ma- 
terials and the school drinking water 
bottles are kept. No. 29 has a well 
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equipped nurse’s office, while No. 107 
has only a first aid packet. The fire 
protection facilities at No. 29 are more 
numerous than those at No. 107. No. 
29 is also superior in other items too 
numerous to mention. 

No. 29 is so beautifully situated that 
the view immediately catches the eye. 
The landscaping is also outstanding. 
No. 107 is unlandscaped, and appar- 
ently always has been. Its location 
just cannot compare with the location 
of No. 29. An over-all evaluation of 
the locations and the facilities of the 
two schools reflect such an obvious su- 
periority in favor of No. 29 as to be 
depressing. Many of the items were 
given to No. 29 by the P.T.A. or the 
public. These, say the Attorney Gen- 
eral, should be excluded from this com- 
parison. It is conceded that the items 
mentioned belong to the school and are 
therefore State property. My answer 
is that we are comparing State facilities. 
We cannot conjecture what the State 
might or might not have furnished in 
the absence of such items. 

On the Strayer-Englehart Score 
Card, used by educators to evaluate 
the physical condition of a school plant, 
No. 29 far surpassed No. 107. 

The teacher preparation at No. 29 
is superior to that at No. 107. Also, 
the County Supervisor rated every 
teacher at No. 29 higher than either 
teacher at No. 107. 

The experts in the field of educa- 
tion testified that the various factors 
mentioned are all of importance in 
evaluating educational opportunities. 
The courts have so recognized. 

The substantial factors above men- 
tioned, whether viewed separately or 
cumulatively, lead me to conclude that 
the facilities and educational oppor- 
tunities offered at No. 29 are sub- 
stantially superior to those offered at 
No. 107. 

Another factor connected with these 
two schools demands separate attention, 
because it is a consequence of segre- 


gation so outlandish that the Attorney 
General, with commendable candor, has 
in effect refused to defend it. I refer 
to the fact that School bus transporta- 
tion is provided those attending No. 
29 who, except for color, are in the 
same situation as this infant plaintiff. 
Yet neither school bus transportation, 
nor its equivalent is provided this 
plaintiff even to attend No. 107. In 
fact, the State Board of Education re- 
fuses to authorize the transportation of 
this then seven-year-old plaintiff to the 
Negro school, even though the bus for 
white children went right past her 
home, and even though the two schools 
are no more than a mile apart. More- 
over, there is no public transportation 
available from or near plaintiff's home 
to or near the Negro school. The State 
Board ruled that because of the State 
Constitutional provision for separate 
schools, a Negro child may not ride 
in a bus serving a white school. If we 
assume that this is so, then this prac- 
tice, in and of itself, is another reason 
why the facilities offered this plaintiff 
at No. 107 are inferior to those provid- 
ed at No. 29. To suggest, under the 
facts here presented, that there are 
not enough Negroes to warrant the cost 
of a school bus for them is another 
way of saying that they are not en- 
titled to equal service because they are 
Negroes. Such an excuse will not do 
here. 

I conclude that the facilities and 
educational oppportunities at No. 107 
are substantially inferior in a Constitu- 
tional sense, to those at No. 29. For 
the reasons stated in connection with 
Claymont I do not believe the relief 
should merely be an order to make 
equal. 

An injunction will issue preventing 
the defendants and their agents from 
refusing these plaintiffs, and those sim- 
ilarly situated, admission to School 
No. 29 because of their color. 


Orders on notice. 
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Section B: The Topeka, Kansas Case Decision* 


Water A, Huxman, Artuur J. MeuLott, anp DeLmas C. Hit1, Judges 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


HAPTER 72-1724 oF THE GENERAL 


Sratutes oF Kansas, 1949, re- 
lating to public schools in cities of the 
first class, so far as material, authorizes 
such cities to organize and maintain 
separate schools for the education of 
white and colored children in the grades 
below the high school grades. Pursuant 
to this authority, the City of Topeka, 
Kansas, a city of the first class, has 
established and maintains a segregated 
system of schools for the first six 
grades. It has established and maintains 
in the Topeka School District eighteen 
schools for white students and four 
schools for colored students. 

The adult plaintiffs instituted this 
action for themselves, their minor chil- 
dren plaintiffs, and all other persons 
similarly situated for an interlocutory 
injunction, a permanent injunction, re- 
straining the enforcement, operation 
and execution of the state statute and 
the segregation instituted thereunder 
by the school authorities of the City of 
Topeka and for a declaratory judg- 
ment declaring unconstitutional the 
state statute and the segregation set up 
thereunder by the school authorities of 
the City of Topeka. 

As against the school district of 
Topeka they contend that the opportu- 
nities provided for the infant plaintiffs 
in the separate all negro [sic] schools 
are inferior to those provided white 
children in the all white schools; that 
the respects in which these opportu- 
nities are inferior include the physical 
facilities, curricula, teaching resources, 


*Oliver Brown, et al. v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka, Shawnee County, Kansas, 
et al. Civil Action No. T-316. U.S. District 
Court for the District of Kansas. August 3, 
1951. Messrs. John Scott, Charles Scott, 
Robert L. Carter, Jack Greenberg, and 
Charles E. Bledsoe, for Plaintiffs; Messrs. 
George Brewster and Lester Goodell, for 
Defendants. Huxman, Circuit Judge, declin- 
ed the opinion of the Court. 


student personnel services as well as 
all other services. As against both the 
state and the school district, they con- 
tend that apart from all other factors 
segregation in itself constitutes an in- 
feriority in educational opportunities 
offered to negroes [sic] and that all 
of this is in violation of due process 
guaranteed them by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. In their answer both the 
state and the school district defend 
the constitutionality of the state law 
and in addition the school district de- 
fends the segregation in its schools 
instituted thereunder. 

We have found as a fact that the 
physical facilities, the curricula, courses 
of study, qualification of and quality 
of teachers, as well as other educational 
facilities in the two sets of schools are 
comparable. It is obvious that absolute 
equality of physical facilities is im- 
possible of attainment in buildings that 
are erected at different times. So also 
absolute equality of subjects taught 
is impossible of maintenance when 
teachers are permitted to select books 
on their own choosing to use in teach- 
ing in addition to the prescribed courses 
of study. It is without dispute that the 
prescribed courses of study are identi- 
cal in all of the Topeka Schools and 
that there is no discrimination in this 
respect. It is also clear in the record 
that the educational qualifications of 
the teachers in the colored schools are 
equal to those in the white schools and 
that in all other respects the educa- 
tional facilities and services are com- 
parable. It is obvious from the fact 
that there are only four colored schools 
as against eighteen white schools in 
the Topeka School District, that color- 
ed children in many instances are re- 
quired to travel much greater distances 
than they would be required to travel 
could they attend a white school, and 
are required to travel much greater dis- 
tances than white children are required 
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to travel. The evidence, however, estab- 
lishes that the school district trans- 
ports colored children to and from 
school free of charge. No such service 
is furnished to white children, We con- 
clude that in the maintenance and op- 
eration of the schools there is no will- 
ful, intentional or substantial discrim- 
ination in the matters referred to 
above between the colored and white 
schools. In fact, while plaintiff’s at- 
torneys have not abandoned this con- 
tention, they did not give it great em- 
phasis in their presentation before the 
court. They relied primarily upon the 
contention that segregation in and of 
itself without more violates their rights 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

This contention poses a question not 
free from difficulty. As a subordinate 
court in the federal judicial system, 
we seek the answer to this constitu- 
tional question in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court when it has spoken on 
the subject and do not substitute our 
own views for the declared law by the 
Supreme Court. The difficult question 
as always is to analyze the decisions 
and seek to ascertain the trend as re- 
vealed by the later decisions. 

There are a great number of cases, 
both federal and state, that have dealt 
with the many phases of segregation. 
Since the question involves a construc- 
tion and interpretation of the federal 
Constitution and the pronouncements of 
the Supreme Court, we will consider 
only those cases by the Supreme Court 
with respect to segregation in the 
schools. In the early case of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, 168 U. S. 587, the Supreme 
Court said: 

The object of the amendment was 
undoubtedly to enforce the absolute 
equality of the two races before the 
law, but in the nature of things it 
could not have been intended to abol- 
ish distinctions based upon color, 
or to enforce social, as distinguished 
from political equality, or a com- 
mingling of the two races upon 
terms unsatisfactory to either. Laws 
permitting, and even requiring, their 
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separation in places where they are 
liable to be brought into contact do 
not necessarily imply the inferiority 
of either race to the other, and have 
been generally, if not universally, 
recognized as within the competency 
of the state legislatures in the exer- 
cise of their police power. The most 
common instance of this is connected 
with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored chil- 
dren, which has been held to be a 
valid exercise of the legislative pow- 
er even by courts of States where 
the political rights of the colored 
race have been longest and most 
earnestly enforced. 

It is true as contended by plaintiffs 
that the Plessy case involved trans- 
portation and that the above quoted 
statement relating to schools was not 
essential to the decision of the ques- 
tion before the court and was therefore 
somewhat in the nature of dicta. But 
that the statement is considered more 
than dicta is evidenced by the treat- 
ment accorded it by those seeking to 
strike down segregation as well as by 
statements in subsequent decisions of 
the Supreme Court. On numerous oc- 
casions the Supreme Court has been 
asked to overrule the Plessy case. This 
the Supreme Court has refused to do, 
on the sole ground that a decision of 
the question was not necessary to a 
disposal of the controversy presented. 
In the late case of Sweatt v. Painter, 
3389 U. S. 629, the Supreme Court 
again refused to review the Plessy 
case. The Court said: 

“Nor need we reach petitioner’s 
contention that Plessy v. Perguson 
should be reexamined in the light of 
contemporary knowledge  respect- 
ing the purposes of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and the effects of racial 
segregation.” 

Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, 
was a grade school segregation case. 
It involved the segregation law of Mis- 
sissippi. Gong Lum was a Chinese 
child and, because of color, was re- 
quired to attend the separate schools 
provided for colored children. The 
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opinion of the court assumes that the 
educational facilities in the colored 
schools were adequate and equal to 
those of the white schools. Thus the 
court said: “The question here is 
whether a Chinese citizen of the United 
States is denied equal protection of 
the laws when he is classed among the 
colored races and furnished facilities 
for education equal to that offered to 
all, whether white, brown, yellow or 
black.” In addition to numerous state 
decisions on the subject, the Supreme 
Court in support of its conclusions 
cited Plessy v. Ferguson, supra. The 
Court also pointed out that the ques- 
tion was the same no matter what the 
color of the class that was required to 
attend separate schools. Thus the 
Court said: Most of the cases cited 
arose, it is true, over the establishment 
of separate schools as between white 
pupils and black pupils, but we cannot 
think that the question is any different 
or that any different result can be 
reached, assuming the cases above cited 
to be rightly decided, where the issue 
is as between white pupils and the 
pupils of the yellow race.” The court 
held that the question of segregation 
was within the discretion of the state 
in regulating its public schools and 
did not conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

It is vigorously argued and without 
some basis therefor that the later de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in Me- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma, 889 U S. 687, and 
Sweatt v. Painter, 389 U. S. 629, show 
a trend away from the Plessy and Lum 
cases. McLaurin v. Oklahoma arose 
under the segregation laws of Okla- 
homa. McLaurin, a colored student, 
applied for admission to the University 
of Oklahoma in order to pursue studies 
leading to a doctorate degree in edu- 
cation. He was denied admission sole- 
ly because he was a Negro. After 
litigation in the courts, which need not 
be reviewed herein, the legislature 
amended the statue permitting the ad- 
mission of colored students to institu- 
tions of higher learning attended by 
white students, but providing that such 


instruction should be given on a segre- 
gated basis; that the instruction be 
given in separate class rooms or at 
separate times. In compliance with 
this statute McLaurin was admitted to 
the university but was required to sit 
at a separate desk in the ante room 
adjoining the class room; to sit at a 
designated desk on the mezzanine floor 
of the library; and to sit at a desig- 
nated table and eat at a different time 
from the other students in the school 
cafeteria. These restrictions were held 
to violate his rights under the federal 
Constitution. The Supreme Court held 
that such treatment handicapped the 
student in his pursuit of effective grad- 
uate instruction.” 

In Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629, 
petitioner, a colored student, filed an 
application for admission to the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School. His ap- 
plication was rejected solely on the 
ground that he was a Negro [sic]. In 
its opinion the Supreme Court stressed 
the educational benefits from comming- 
ling with white students. The court 
concluded by stating: ‘““We cannot con- 
clude that the education offered pe- 
titioner in a separate school is sub- 


*The court said: “Our society grows increas- 
ingly complex, and our need for trained 
leaders increases correspondingly. Appel- 
lant’s case represents, perhaps, the epitome 
of that need, for he is attempting to obtain 
an advanced degree in education to become, 
by definition, a leader and trainer of others. 
Those who will come under his guidance 
and influence must be directly affected by 
the education he received. Their own educa- 
tion and development will necessarily suf- 
fer to the extent that his training is un- 
equal to that of his classmates. State im- 
posed restrictions which produce such in- 
equalities cannot be sustained.” 

“It may be argued that appellant will be 
in no better position when these restrictions 
are removed, for he may still be set apart 
by his fellow students. This we think ir- 
relevant. There is a vast difference—a Con- 
stitutional difference—between restrictions 
imposed by the state which prohibit the 
intellectual commingling of students, and the 
refusal of individuals to commingle where 
the state presents no such bar. * * * having 
been admitted to a state supported graduate 
school (he) must receive the same treatment 
at the hands of the state as students of 
other races.” 
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stantially equal to that which he would 
receive if admitted to the University 
of Texas Law School.” If segregation 
within a school as in the McLaurin 
case is a denial of due process, it is 
difficult to see why segregation in sep- 
arate schools would not result in the 
same denial. Or if the denial of the 
right to commingle with the majority 
group in higher institutions of learn- 
ing as in the Sweatt case and gain 
the educational advantages resulting 
therefrom, is lack of due process, it 
is difficult to see why such denial 
would not result in the same lack of 
due process if practiced in the lower 
grades. 

It must however be remembered that 
in both of these cases the Supreme 
Court made it clear that it was con- 
fining itself to answering the one spe- 
cific question, namely: “To what ex- 
tent does the equal protection clause 
limit the power of a state to dis- 
tinguish between students of different 
races in professional and graduate edu- 
cation in a state university?”’, and that 
the Supreme Court refused to review 
the Plessy case because that question 
was not essential to a decision of the 
controversy in the case. 

We are accordingly of the view 
that the Plessy and Lum cases, supra, 
have not been overruled and that they 
still presently are authority for the 
maintenance of a segregated school 
system in the lower grades. 

The prayer for relief will be denied 
and judgment will be entered for de- 
fendants for costs. 

Entered August 3, 1951. 


Finpinas or Facr 


I 

This is a class action in which plain- 
tiffs seek a decree, declaring Section 
72-1724 of the General Statutes of 
Kansas 1949 to be unconstitutional, in- 
sofar as it empowers the Board of 
Education of the City of Topeka “to 
organize and maintain separate schools 
for the education of white and col- 
ored children” and an injunction re- 
straining the enforcement, operation 
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and execution of that portion of the 
statute and of the segregation insti- 
tuted thereunder by the School Board. 


II 


This suit arises under the Consti- 
tution of the United States and in- 
volves more than $8,000 exclusive of 
interest and costs. It is also a civil 
action to redress an alleged depriva- 
tion, under color of State law, of a 
right, privilege or immunity secured. 
by the Constitution of the United 
States providing for equal rights of 
citizens and to have the court declare 
the rights and other legal relations of 
the interested parties. The Court has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter and 
of the parties to the action. 


III 


Pursuant to statutory authority con- 
tained in Section 72-1724 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of Kansas 1949, the City 
of Topeka, Kansas, a city of the first 
class, has established and maintains a 
segregated system for the first six 
grades. It has established and main- 
tains in the Topeka School District, 


‘eighteen schools for white children and 


four for colored children, the latter 
being located in neighborhoods where 
the population is predominantly col- 
ored. The City of Topeka is one 
school district. The colored children 
may attend any one of the four schools 
established for them, the choice being 
made either by the children or by their 
parents. 


IV 


There is no material difference in 
the physical facilities in the colored 
schools and in the white schools and 
such facilities in the colored schools 
are not inferior in any material re- 
spect to those in the white schools. 


Vv 


The educational qualifications of the 
teachers and the quality of instruction 
in the colored schools are not inferior 
to and are comparable to those of the 
white schools, 
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VI 


The courses of study prescribed by 
the State law are taught in both the 
colored schools and in the white 
schools. The prescribed courses of 
study are identical in both classes of 
schools. 


VII 


Transportation to and from school 
is furnished colored children in the 
segregated schools without cost to the 
children or to their parents. No such 
transportation is furnished to the white 


children in the segregated schools. 
VIII 


Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored children. 
The impact is greater when it has the 
sanction of the law; for the policy of 
separating the races is usually inter- 
preted as denoting the inferiority of 
the Negro [sic] group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tend- 
ency to retard the educational and 
mental development of Negro [sic] 
children and to deprive them of some 
of the benefits they would receive in 
a racial integrated school system. 


Ix 


The court finds as facts the stipu- 
lated facts and those agreed upon by 
counsel at the pre-trial and during the 
course of the trial. 


Conctusions oF Law 


I 


This court has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and of the parties to 
the action.’ 


II 
We conclude that no discrimination 
is practiced against plaintiffs in the 


aa U.S.C. § 1331; idem § 1343; idem 
» Wor. 
bw & US.C: Ch. 3 Title: 2 U:S:C: Ch 
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colored schools set apart for them be- 
cause of the nature of the physical 
characteristics of the buildings, the 
equipment, the curricula, quality of in- 
structors and instruction or school sery- 
ices furnished and that they are de- 
nied no constitutional rights or privi- 
leges by reason of any of these mat- 
ters. 


III 


Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 587, 
and Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, 
upholds the constitutionality of a legal- 
ly segregated school system in the 
lower grades and no denial of due pro- 
cess results from the maintenance of 
such a segregated system of schools 
absent discrimination in the mainten- 
ance of the segregated schools. We 
conclude that the above cited cases 
have not been overruled by the later 
cases of McLaurin v. Oklahoma, 889 
U. S. 687, and Sweatt v. Painter, 389 
U. S. 629. 


VI 


The only question in the case under 
the record is whether legal segrega- 
tion in and of itself without more con- 
stitutes denial of due process. We 
are of the view that under the above 
decision of the Supreme Court the 
answer must be in the negative. We 
accordingly conclude that plaintiffs 
have suffered no denial of due process 
by virtue of the manner in which the 
segregated school system of Topeka, 
Kansas, is being operated. The re- 
lief sought is therefore denied. Judg- 
ment will be entered for defendants 
for costs. 

Water A. Huxman, 
Circuit Judge; 
ArtHur J. MELtorr, 
Chief District Judge; 
Devas C. Hitt, 
District Judge. 
Entered August 3, 1951. 


Decree 


Now, on this 38rd day of August, 
1951 this cause comes regularly on 


for hearing before the undersigned 
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Judges, constituting a three-judge court 
duly convened pursuant to the provis- 
ions of Title 28 U.S.C. 2281 and 2284. 

The Court has heertofore filed its 
Findings of Fact and Conclusions of 
Law together with an opinion and has 
held as a matter of law that the plain- 
tiffs have failed to prove they are en- 
titled to the relief demanded. 

Now Tuererore, Ir Is sy THE 
Court, considered, ordered, adjudged 
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and decreed that judgment be and it 
hereby is entered in favor of the de- 
fendants. 
Wa ter A, Huxman, 
Circuit Judge; 
ArtuHur J. MELtort, 
Chief District Judge; 
Detmas C. Hit1, 
District Judge. 


Entered August 3, 1951 
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Section C: The Prince Edward County, Virginia Case Decision* 


Armistgeap M. Dosis, Stertinc Hutcueson, anp ALBERT V. Bryan, Judges 


Finat Decree 


His CAUSE CAME ON TO BE HEarp 
Upon THE CoMmPLAINT, the 


answer of the original defendants, as 
well as the answer of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, the intervening de- 
fendant, and upon the evidence, oral 
and documentary, adduced by all par- 
ties, and was argued by counsel. 
Upon consideration whereof, the 
Court, for the reasons set forth in its 
written opinion filled herein, hereby 
(1) (a) Denies the prayer of the 
complaint that the Court declare the 
provisions of section 140, Constitution 
of Virginia of 1902, as amended, and 
section 22-221, Code of Virginia of 
1950, as amended, as invalid and in 
conflict with the statutes or Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and with 
the statutes or Constitution of the 
United States; and 
(b) Apsupezs anp Decrares that 
the buildings facilities, curricula and 
means of transportation furnished for 
the education of the Negro high school 
students in Prince Edward County, 
Virginia are not substantially equal to 
those provided for the white high school 
students in said county; and hereby 
(2) Apsupees, Orpers anp Decrezs 
that the defendants, their officers, 
agents, servants, employees and at- 
torneys, and all persons in active con- 
cert or participation with them be, and 
they are hereby, forthwith and per- 


*Dorothy E. Davis et al. v. County School 
Board of Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
et al. Civil Action No. 1333 in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia—at Richmond, March 7, 
1952. Oliver W. Hill, Spottswood W. Rob- 
inson, 3rd., and Robert L. Carter, for Plain- 
tiffs; T. Juston Moore, Archibald G. Robert- 
son, and T. Juston Moore Jr., for defend- 
ant school board and superintendent; J. 
Lindsay Almond, \Attorney General and 
Henry T. Wickham Assistant Attorney 
General, for the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Opinion declined by Albert V. Bryan, United 
States District Judge. 





petually enjoinex and restrained from 
continuing to provide, or maintaining, 
curricula and means of transportation 
for the white high school students in 
said county without providing and 
maintaining substantially equal cur- 
ricula and means of transportation to 
the Negro high school students of said 
county; and it is further 

(3) ApsupaGEeD, ORDERED aND DecrEED 
that the said defendants proceed with 
all reasonable diligence and dispatch 
to remove the inequality existing as 
aforesaid in said buildings and facili- 
ties, by building, furnishing and pro- 
viding a high school building and fa- 
cilities for Negro students, in accord- 
ance with the program mentioned in 
said opinion and in the testimony on 
behalf of the defendants herein, or 
otherwise; and it is also 

(4) Orverep that the plaintiffs re- 
cover their costs of their defendants. 

Nothing further remaining to be 
done in this cause, it is stricken from 
the docket. 

Prince Edward is a county of 15,- 
000 people in the Southern part of 
Virginia. Slightly more than one-half 
of its inhabitants are Negroes. They 
compose 59 per cent of the county 
school population. At the high school 
plane the average pupil attendance is 
886 colored, 346 white. For them- 
selves and their classmates, a large 
number of these Negro students, their 
parents, or guardians now demand that 
their county school board and school 
superintendent refrain from further ob- 
servance of the mandate of section 140 
of the Constitution of Virginia and its 
statutory counterpart, the former read- 
ing: “White and colored children shall 
not be taught in the same school.” De- 
fendants’ adherence to this command, 
it is averred, creates a positive discrim- 
ination against the colored child sole- 


*Constitution of 1902; Sec. 22-221, Code 
of Virginia 1950, q.v. post p. 6. 
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ly because of his race or color, con- 
stituting both a deprivation of his priv- 
ileges and immunities as a citizen of 
the United: States and a denial to him 
of the equal protection of the laws. 
The prohibition is denounced as a 
breach of the Civil Rights Act’ and as 
inimical to section 1 of the 14th 
Amendment of the Federal constitu- 
tion. 

Defendants pray a declaration of 
the invalidity, and an injunction against 
the enforcement of the separation pro- 
visions. In the alternative, they ask 
a decree noting and correcting certain 
specified inequalities between the white 
and colored schools. That the schools 
are maintained with public tax moneys, 
that the defendants are public officials, 
and that they separate the children 
according to race in obedience to the 
State law are conceded. The Com- 
monwealth of Virginia intervenes to de- 
fend. 

Plaintiffs urge upon us that Vir- 
ginia’s separation of the Negro youth 
from his white contemporary stigma- 
tizes the former as an unwanted, that 
the impress is alike on the minds of 
the colored and the white, the parents 
as well as the children, and indeed of 
the public generally, and that the 
stamp is deeper and the more indelible 
because imposed by law. Its neces- 
sary and natural effect, they say, is to 
prejudice the colored child in the sight 
of his community, to implant unjustly 
in him a sense of inferiority as a hu- 
man being to other human beings, and 
to seed his mind with hopeless frustra- 
tion. They argue that in spirit and 
in truth the colored youth is, by the 
segregation law, barred from associa- 
tion with the white child, not the white 
from the colored, that actually it is 
ostracism for the Negro child, and 
that the exclusion deprives him of the 
equal opportunity with the Caucasian 
of receiving an education unmarked, 
an immunity and privilege protected 
by the statutes and constitution of the 
United States. 

Eminent educators, anthropologists, 


78 USCA 41. 
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psychologists and psychiatrists ap- 
peared for the plaintiffs, unanimously 
expressed dispraise of segregation im 
schools, and unequivocally testified the 
opinion that such separation distorted 
the child’s natural attitude, throttled 
his mental development, especially the 
adolescent, and immeasurably abridged 
his educational opportunities. For the 
defendants, equally distinguished and 
qualified educationists and leaders in 
the other fields emphatically vouched 
the view that, given equivalent physical 
facilities, offerings and instruction, the 
Negro would receive in a separate 
school the same educational opportunity 
as he would obtain in the classroom 
and on the campus of a mixed school. 
Each witness offered cogent and ap- 
pealing grounds for his conclusion. 


On this fact issue the Court can- 
not say that the plaintiffs’ evidence 
overbalances the defendants’. But on 
the same presentation by the plaintiffs 
as just recited, Federal courts’ have 
rejected the proposition, in respect to 
elementary and junior high schools, 
that the required separation of the 
races is in law offensive to the National 
statutes and constitution. They have 
refused to decree that segregation be 
abolished incontinently. We accept 
these decisions as apt and able pre- 
cedent. Indeed we might ground our 
conclusion on their opinions alone. But 
the facts proved in our case, almost 
without division and perhaps peculiar 
here, so potently demonstrate why nul- 
lification of the cited sections of the 
statutes and constitution of Virginia 
is not warranted, that they should 
speak our conclusion. 


Regulations by the State of the edu- 
cation of persons within its marches is 
the exercise of its police power—“the 
power to legislate with respect to the 
safety, morals, health and general wel- 


®Briggs et al. v. Elliott et al. 98 F. Supp. 
529 and Carr v. Corning 182 F2d 14, citing. 
Plessy vy. Ferguson 163 US 537, 41 L, ed, 
256, Gong Lum v. Rice 275 US 78, 72 L. Ed. 
172, and Cumming v. County Board of Edu- 
cation 175 US 528, 44 L. Ed. 262. 
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fare.”* The only discipline of this 
power by the 14th Amendment and the 
Civil Rights Acts of Congress is the 
requirement that the regulation be rea- 
sonable and uniform. We will meas- 
ure facts by that yardwand. 

It indisputably appears from the 
evidence that the separation provision 
rests neither upon prejudice, nor cap- 
rice, nor upon any other measureless 
foundation. Rather the proof is that 
it declares one of the ways of life 
in Virginia. Separation of white and 
colored “children” in the public schools 
of Virginia has for generations been 
a part of the mores of her people. To 
have separate schools has been their 
use and wont. 

The school laws chronicle separa- 
tion as an unbroken usage in Virginia 
for more than eighty years. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia for its ses- 
sion of 1869-70, in providing for pub- 
lic free schools, stipulated “that white 
and colored persons shall not be taught 
in the same school, but in separate 
schools, under the same general regu- 
lations as to management, usefulness 
It was repeated at the 
and carried into the 

As is well known, 
all this legislation occurred in the 
period of readjustment following the 
Civil War when the interests of the 
Negro in Virginia were scrupulously 
guarded. The same statute was re- 
enacted by the Legislature of 1877° and 
again in 1878, still within the Recon- 
struction years of Virginia. In almost 
the same words separation in the 
schools was carried into the Acts of 
Assembly of 1881-2," and similarly em- 
bodied in the Code of 1887,” in the 
Code of 1919,” and now it is placed 


‘Briggs v. Elliot, supra, 98 F. Supp. 529, 
402. 


and efficiency.” 
session 1871-2,° 


Code of 1873." 


a. of 1869-70, cp. 259, 
*Acts of 1871-2, c. s70, p. tél. 
"Title 23, c. 78, sec 

_~ of General yew 1876-7, c. 38, 
Vacs of General Assembly 1877-8, c. 14, 
D. 5 

™C. 40, pp. 36, 37. 

™Sec. 1492. 


Sec. 719. 
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in the Code of 1950, in a single section, 
22-221, in the same words: “White and 
colored persons shall not be taught in 
the same school, but shall be taught in 
separate schools under the same gen- 
eral regulations as to management, use- 
fulness and efficiency.” The impor- 
tance of the school separation clause to 
the people of the State is signalized 
by the fact that it is the only racial 
segregation direction contained in the 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Maintenance of the separated sys- 
tems in Virginia has not been social 
despotism, the testimony points out, 
and suggests that whatever its de- 
merits in theory, in practice it has be- 
gotten greater opportunities for the 
Negro. Virginia alone employs as 
many Negro teachers in her public 
schools, according to undenied testi- 
mony, as are employed in all of the 
thirty-one non-segregating States. Like- 
wise it was shown that in 29 of the 
even hundred counties in Virginia, the 
schools and facilities for the colored 
are equal to the white schools, in 17 
more they are now superior, and upon 
completion of work authorized or in 
progress, another 5 will be superior. 
Of the twenty-seven cities, 5 have Ne- 
gro schools and facilities equal to the 
white and 8 more have better Negro 
schools than white. 

So ingrained and wrought in the 
texture of their life is the principle 
of separate schools, that the president 
of the University of Virginia expressed 
to the Court his judgment that its in- 
voluntary elimination would severely 
lessen the interest of the people of 
the State in the public schools, lessen 
the financial support, and so injure 
both races. His testimony, corrobo- 
rated by others, was especially impres- 
sive because of his candid and knowl- 
edgeable discussion of the problem. A 
scholar and a former Governor and 
legislator of the State, we believe him 
delicately sensible of the customs, the 
mind, and the temper of both races in 
Virginia. With the whites comprising 
more than three-quarters of the entire 
population of the Commonwealth, the 











point he makes is a weighty practical 
factor to be considered in determining 
whether a reasonable basis has been 
shown to exist for the continuation of 
the school segregation. 

In this milieu we cannot say that 
Virginia’s separation of white and col- 
ored children in the public schools is 
without substance in fact or reason. 
We have found no hurt or harm to 
either race. This ends our inquiry. 
It is not for us to adjudge the policy 
as right or wrong—that, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia “shall determine for 
itself.’ 

On the second phase of this case, 
the inequality in the. Negro schools 
when compared with the white, the de- 
fendants confess that the building and 
facilities furnished for Negro high 
school education are below those of 
the white schools. We think the dis- 
crepancy extends further. We find in- 
equality also in the curricula of the 
schools and in the provision for trans- 
portation of the students. 

Undoubtedly frankness required ad- 
mission by the defendants of their dere- 
liction in furnishing an adequate school 
plant and facilities for the Negro. His 
high school is the Robert R. Moton. 
It is composed of one permanent brick 
building and three temporary, one- 
story, frame buildings. No gymnas- 
iums are provided, no shower or dress- 
ing rooms to accompany physical edu- 
cation or athletics, no cafeteria, no 
teachers’ rest room and no infirmary, 
to give some of the items absent in 
Moton but present in the white school. 
Moton’s science facilities and equip- 
ment are lacking and inadequate. No 
industrial art shop is provided, and in 
many other ways the structures and 
facilities do not meet the level of the 
white school. 


*Judge Parker in Briggs v. Elliott, supra, 
98 F. Supp. 529 
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In offerings we find ‘physics, world 
history, Latin, advanced typing and 
stenography, wood, metal and machine 
shop work, and drawing, not offered 
at Moton, but given in the white 
schools. While the school authorities 
tender their willingness to give any 
course in the Negro school now obtain- 
able in the white school, all courses 
in the latter should be made more read- 
ily available to the students of Moton. 

In supplying school buses the Ne- 
gro students have not been accorded 
their share of the newer vehicles. This 
practice must cease. In the alloca- 
tion of new conveyances, as replace- 
ments or additional equipment, there 
must be no preference in favor of the 
white students. 

On the issue of actual inequality 
our decree will declare its existence in 
respect to buildings, facilities, curricula 
and buses. We will restrain immed- 
iately its continuance in respect to the 
curricula and conveyances. We will 
order the defendant to pursue with dili- 
gence and dispatch their present pro- 
gram, now afoot and progressing, to 
replace the Moton buildings and fa- 
cilities with a new building and new 
equipment, or otherwise remove the in- 
equality in them. 

The frame structures at Moton were 
erected in 1948 and 1949 as temporary 
expedients, upon the advice and au- 
thority of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Through the activities of the 
school board and the division super- 
intendent, defendants here, $840,000.00 
has been obtained, the land acquired, 
and plans completed, for a new high 
school and necessary facilities for the 
Negroes. Both local and State au- 
thorities are moving with speed to 
complete the new program. An in- 
junction could accomplish no more. 

A decree will be entered in accord- 
ance with this opinion. 
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Section D: A Broader Base for Negro Education 


Maset M. Suyrue 
Visiting Professor of Economics, Shiga National University, 
Hikone City, Shiga-ken, Japan 


— 1 Ten O’crocx at Niaut, anpD 
THE RAIN HAS BEEN DRIPPING 8TEAD- 


ity on the muddy streets since noon. 
Yet eight students have just left our 
house to pick their way home through 
the dark, narrow streets of a small 
Japanese city. They come every Mon- 
day night to learn English and talk 
of America, the golden land of col- 
leges whose classrooms are heated all 
winter and whose libraries are open 
at night so that students may study; 
where students eat eggs and meat and 
salads; and where it is seldom that a 
student or professor drops out of sight 
to recover from tuberculosis or beri- 
beri. 

These Monday nighters hope some 
day to study in America, They are 
not much concerned about Times 
Square and dude ranches and Holly- 
wood, or even electric refrigerators 
and fur coats; what they want to 
find is the spirit of America—the 
friendliness, the efficiency, the ambi- 
tion, the citizenship, the self-reliance. 
They have distorted notions of what 
we are like, it is true; but they are 
willing to be shown that we are worth 
emulating in at least some of our char- 
acteristics, 

Moreover, they are not concerned 
with which Americans show them, It is 
difficult for Negroes in America to find 
people less prejudiced against them 
than Asiatics. And with the difficul- 
ties most Negroes in our colleges have 
in obtaining contacts with the people 
of other countries we are missing an 
important opportunity. 

In keeping with the broadening of 
educational opportunities for Negroes, 
it is time for the Negro college to be- 
come more cosmopolitan, more com- 
prehensive, and less provincial. Why 
cannot more Negro colleges do what 
other colleges have done for years: 


open their doors to foreign students 
and give their student bodies a feel- 
ing of participation in the widest ares 
of international friendship the world 
has yet known? 

The Reverend James H. Robinson, 
pastor of the Church of the Master 
in New York City and one of Har- 
lem’s best known ministers, has just 
completed a round-the-world tour in 
which, under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian Church, he spoke to young 
people everywhere. In England, 
France, India, Thailand, Japan, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, and elsewhere, 
he saw countless young people who 
wanted to learn about America; and 
he began to wonder if it would not 
be possible for Negro colleges to wel- 
come some of them. When we saw him 
in Japan he had worked out a plan: 
why shouldn’t each Negro college offer 
at least two full scholarships, with 
room and board, to foreign students? 
All on the campus would benefit from 
the presence of fellow students from 
alien cultures; while they learned 
themselves, the latter could stimulate 
our students’ interest in geography, 
sociology, world history, and all phases 
of international and intercultural re- 
lations. 

The provincial may argue that any 
new scholarships should be reserved for 
Negro students, who are themselves 
poor; this is as illogical as suggest- 
ing that the library budget should be 
used to give additional scholarships 
instead of to buy books. Should we 
spread education more thinly among a 
larger number at the expense of sacri- 
ficing the quality of education Negroes 
so sorely need? 

One of the most important reasons 
why Negro students often feel that 
they would get a better education in 
an unsegregated college is that the 
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latter offers broader contacts. In most 
Negro institutions, if there are foreign 
students, they come from the islands 
of the Caribbean or a few selected 
areas in Africa. In almost none have 
there been students from Asia, the 
South Pacific, the Middle East, or 
Latin America, not to mention Europe. 
Yet the value of the experience stu- 
dents gain in contacts with classmates 
from all over the world in “white” in- 
stitutions cannot be overestimated. 
Some Negro colleges, aware of the 
importance of international contacts, 
have made efforts to attract foreign 
students and teachers; Bennett Col- 
lege and Lincoln University (Pennsyl- 
vania) are notable among these. It 
is not accidental that private institu- 
tions lead in this respect; state col- 
leges, with their direct supervision by 
the sources of segregation rulings in 
education, find it more difficult to ad- 
mit foreign non-Negro students, as was 
exemplified by the recent refusal of 
the state of Oklahoma to permit the 
enrollment of J. H. Shibusawa, of 
Tokyo, Japan, at Langston University.’ 
Despite the discouraging implications 
of this incident, it should be remem- 
bered that not all segregation laws will 
be so interpreted as to exclude Japa- 
nese or other non-Caucasoid applicants. 
Welcoming foreign students is one 
way in which Negro colleges can 
broaden their horizons, but it is not 
the only way. There are teachers and 
other highly trained persons who might 
profitably be invited to visit for a year. 
A course or two in, for example, Asiatic 
history, the literature of a foreign na- 
tion, foreign cultures, comparative re- 
ligions, exotic arts and crafts, and 
new sports would be most stimulating 
to Negro students and would justify 
offering the visitor his expenses while 
he observed the American scene and 
occupied himself with research. But 
the subjects of courses need not be 


*Since under Oklahoma’s segregation laws 
Japanese are classified as white, Shibusawa 
could be permitted to study at the Negro 
university only if the courses he wants are 
not offered at a white institution. Nippon 
Times. (Tokyo), February 16, 1952. 
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exotic; many good teachers of science, 
economics, literature, history, foreign 
languages, music, art, and other 
branches of learning may be found 
among the thousands who want to come 
to America, 

The gain from an influx of foreign 
students and teachers is not only to 
the Negro students. The foreign visi- 
tor learns much that is of value to 
him. The world is more than curious 
about the treatment of the Negro; the 
use of United States Negro-white re- 
lations as propaganda by enemy coun- 
tries is too well known to require ex- 
planation. We, concerned with our 
own problems, do not generally real- 
ize how completely ignorant the rest 
of the world is where Negro achieve- 
ments or advancement are concerned 
—or how effective accurate information 
would be as counter-propaganda. To 
most foreign citizens who have heard 
of Negroes, we are abysmally poor, 
ignorant, down-trodden, and under- 
privileged. A man in a Japanese uni- 
versity audience asked Reverend Rob- 
inson if he were sure that Negroes 
were not still slaves in the United 
States. 

The Negro college has a stake in 
promoting intelligent and accurate ob- 
servation of the role of the Negro in 
American life. It is not possible to 
clean up misconception at long dis- 
tances, with so complex a_ problem. 
Instead, those who would understand 
must come and see for themselves, 
through prolonged living and studying 
among Negroes. Then they will more 
nearly understand the truth: that there 
are many kinds of Negroes—in per- 
sonality, in status, even in appearance; 
that poverty and comfort exist together 
among them; that the American Negro 
is far more advanced and sophisticated 
than are many of his sympathizers; 
and that the basic tragedy of Jim Crow 
is not merely that it keeps him poor 
and ignorant, but that it hounds his 
footsteps as he ascends the heights. 

The Negro college which welcomes 
foreign students and teachers gains not 
only from more fully carrying out its 
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objective of disseminating knowledge; 
it finds new perspective on its role in 
world progress. There can be no doubt 
that personal contacts greatly influence 
international relationships, and Negro 
communities have too often felt un- 
concerned with foreign affairs because 
they have been so far away. But when 
India and Madagascar and Bolivia and 
the Philippines and Japan are no 
longer points on a map but the country 
of one’s roommate or the center on the 
basketball team, they are no longer re- 
mote and uninteresting. 


Negro colleges which offer scholar- 
ships may ask why it is necessary to 
provide also room and board. The 
reason is that most of the students 
in these countries are far poorer than 
students in the States. If they have 
any money, it must be spent on trans- 
portation to America (this item alone 
costs more than the yearly salary of 
an average worker in most foreign 
countries) and minimum essentials of 
clothing. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, rich oriental princes like Aly Khan 
are scarcer than British royalty among 
applicants for scholarships. 


Well, some may ask, why can’t these 
students work their way through col- 
lege like poor American students? 
First of all, they don’t have time for 
work if they come from countries where 
English is not the native language. 
If the skeptics will imagine an aver- 
age American student who must study 
in a foreign language—Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Russian, German, or even the 
much easier French and Spanish—they 
may understand how much extra read- 
ing must be done to make up for parts 
of lectures or class discussions which 
aren’t clearly understood; they might 
also estimate how much longer it would 
take to read Jane Eyre or The Wealth 
of Nations if they had to look up half 
a dozen words on every page. The 
second reason is legal; to get permis- 
sion to enter the United States, a stu- 
dent must present evidence that all 
his expenses during his stay will be 
covered. The students are eager to 
do any work offered them in any event. 


It is worth observing that the ex- 


penditure necessary to provide two 
complete scholarships is small indeed. 
Most colleges have living quarters for 
two additional students without any im- 
mediate outlay; and a dining hall which 
feeds 500 or 1000 students is hardly 
likely to revise its orders for supplies 
upon the arrival of two more. This 
is not to say that there is no cost to 
the college—far from it. But the 
cost is low, especially in comparison to 
the resulting benefits derived by the 
entire college community. 

Foreign teachers, eager to obtain 
the prestige and experience of a year 
in America are willing to work for 
the most modest compensation. They 
understand that they are not equipped 
to carry a full teaching load; indeed 
they usually prefer to have an oppor- 
tunity to study as well as teach. Thus 
the salary can be scaled down to fit 
the part-time teaching. With the de- 
velopment of the Fulbright program, 
it is sometimes possible for Negro col- 
leges and universities to obtain teach- 
ing and research assistants or grad- 
uate students at very small expendi- 
tures. The Fulbright grants cover only 
travel for foreign recipients; the col- 
lege or university must provide main- 
tenance and tuition or other expenses. 
This is certainly an inexpensive method 
of broadening the offerings of the fac- 
ulty. And by taking care that the 
foreign teacher's acquaintance with 
democracy is not handicapped by ex- 
ploitation, the institution can promote 
the best possible relations between 
visitors and regular faculty members. 

Encouraging foreign students and 
teachers to come to Negro campuses 
would take advantage of supporting 
government policies at a time when in- 
ternational relations are of crucial im- 
portance. The possible difficulties con- 
nected with such a program are far 
outweighed by the advantages. Up to 
now, the activities of Negro colleges 
in this direction have been too little 
and too late; it is time for them to 
catch up with the rest of the education- 
al institutions in America and provide 
for their students these rich education- 
al opportunities which are theirs al- 
most for the asking. 
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Section E: Group Identity and Book Interests of College Students 


A. Scorr Powe.i 
Member of Staff, Brooklyn Public Library 


5 gem CELEBRATION OF THE AMER- 
1cAN Lisrary AssocrIaTION’s 75TH 


ANNIVERSARY which appropriately 
chose the theme, “The Heritage of 
the U. S. A. in Times of Crisis,” pre- 
sented an opportune moment for col- 
lege educators as well as librarians to 
reflect upon the influence this nation’s 
past has offered its writers and read- 
ers, and to devise methods of protect- 
ing and advancing the fundamental 
ideals of a democratic philosophy dur- 
ing a crucial period in American prog- 
ress. Among these professional book- 
men are Negro college and university 
librarians who have been privileged 
with the responsibility of shaping and 
directing future citizenship through the 
media of books and other tools of 
scholarship. Recent developments in 
higher education among Negroes and 
current legal contests, and in some in- 
stances, victories, in gaining admit- 
tance to state-supported colleges and 
universities are stimuli enough for re- 
trospective thinking on reading inter- 
ests and needs of Negro college stu- 
dents, and upon possible effects of 
these interests and needs on the total 
personal development of these students 
toward the advancement and preserva- 
tion of an American heritage. 


When the average American thinks 
of his contribution to the U. S. A. 
he usually begins with the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and ends with 
the Korean conflict. When an Amer- 
ican Jew speaks of their contribution 
to American civilization, he begins with 
industrial and commercial progress and 
travels far into philanthrophy and 
science. When an American Negro re- 
views his contribution to this nation, 
he begins with the spirituals and ends 
with baseball leagues. A resume of 
his participation in the awakening of 
America reveals an emphasis upon his 
unique quality of endurance, persever- 


ance, and diligence as a minority group, 
and does not carry the identical na- 
tionalistic pride subjected to the mean- 
ing, American. Even in World War 
II when patriotic spirit usually reaches 
an apex, it was “American Negro sol- 
dier,” or “Our Coloured Troops,” and 
God Bless America usually followed. 
The reason for this is very simple,— 
“Group Identification” has prevailed 
since 1910. Prior to this date group 
identity was low except during the 
period of reconstruction. This is no 
unique phenomenon; it appears fre- 
quently and high among minorities, and 
serves as a balance in locating social 
and legitimate status of belonging when 
the specific element is not thoroughly 
integrated in a more inclusive national 
group. Hence an individual is able to 
find in his minority unit ample accom- 
modation for most of the good and evil 
distributed throughout the nation.— 
color, class, caste, prejudice, and even 
a racial pride that substitutes for a 
more nationalistic spirit. This paper 
does not attempt to enter a detail ex- 
ploration of group identity; this is 
done better in Arnold M. Rose’s The 
Negro’s Morale (University of Minne- 
sota, 1949). The importance of this 
subject as treated here lies in its pe- 
culiar relation to the Negro college 
student and his interest, appreciation, 
and attitudes toward the world of books 
as a segment of his heritage from an 
American culture. 


Study of this problem, which is not 
exhaustive, has been implemented by 
surveys of Negro college students, 
their reading habits and _ interests, 
and leisure time activities; critical 
studies of Negro literature and the 
sociological impact of identity up- 
on creativity. An exploration into 
basic information surfaced three funda- 
mental factors influencing book inter- 
ests and attitudes among Negro col- 
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lege students: (1) the background of 
students, sociological and educational; 
(2) reading interests of these students 
and (3) college and library organiza- 
tion among these students which facili- 
tate or hamper good book habits and 
interests. In examining each of these 
factors, the influence of group identity 
revealed itself to be of major signifi- 
cance. 

Studies of background of Negro col- 
lege students emphasize the role of so- 
cial origin and educational development 
in determining the success or failure 
of these youth in both their academic 
achievement and their responsibility as 
a democratic citizenry. Indeed, it is 
upon the latter, undergraduates re- 
ceive admission to college groups. Sig- 
nificantly, among Negro parents the 
role of education is most important, and 
the factor of economics presents a hin- 
drance in some cases. But when con- 
sidered as a whole, education means 
more than money in the aspiration of 
these parents for their children. First, 
it qualifies the child for membership 
in an upper class within the group. 
Second, it assists in disproving the 
embarrassing theory that this partic- 
ular racial group is inferior to others. 
Third, occupational prospects appear 
better in the field of teaching since 
it forces the individual into a role of 
leadership in the Negro community, 
and to be certified for this field re- 
quires some college preparation. Thus 
one finds it difficult to conclude that 
only children of parents who are 
educated or are of good financial sta- 
tus attend Negro colleges. The large 
majority of them are in college at a 
terrific sacrifice which parents would 
rather risk than have their children 
enter domestic service, or more menial 
vocations by remaining at home with- 
out formal education. Fortunately or 
unfortunately most parents believe 
their children are in the best of com- 
pany at college and proudly point to 
this assumption. When taken collec- 
tively the reading habits of these 
fathers and mothers may be regular 
when confined to newspapers and maga- 


zines; and this in part can account 
for the wide popularity of this par- 
ticular medium among their college 
offspring. However, other than the 
Bible which, one is inclined to believe, 
parents know much better than their 
younger generation, access to good 
books are limited in the home environ- 
ment. And, if to surround the child 
with good books has any implication 
here, it is easy to conclude that the 
total development of interest and ap- 
preciation of books must be done by 
agencies and institutions outside the 
home. 

In a chapter devoted to leisure time 
activities among Negroes, Donald 
Young in American Minority Peoples, 
1982, records summary findings of two 
surveys worthy of note here. One was 
done in Detroit on the chief recrea- 
tional pursuits of 1000 heads of Negro 
families recently migrated from the 
South, which still leads the percentage 
of Negroes enrolled in colleges. Among 
these activities, “‘a tremendous em- 
phasis on time killing pastimes was 
revealed, a lack of intellectual pur- 
suits, a total abstinence from com- 
mercial forms of recreation, and but 
little institutionalized leisure.” Fish- 
ing rated highest, 198; hunting second, 
175; hunting and fishing third, 92; sit- 
ting down, 88; church 77; lodge, 63; 
reading, 48; doing nothing, 47. Not 
only did reading rank very low on the 
scale of recreational pursuits, but it 
fell too close to doing nothing for 
healthy stimulation. To add to this 
peculiar observation, other pastimes 
compared, ranged from 12 to 20 points 
in difference except closely related ac- 
tivities as gambling, 14, card games, 
12, knocking about, 16, and working 
around the house, 16. One can readily 
discern the closeness of these latter 
figures in relationship to the similarity 
of activities. But does it also follow, 
reading and doing nothing have about 
the same import to individuals sur- 
veyed? Further, new born infants of 


*Hampton M. Jarrell. “Sunday Schools Don’t 
a" Atlantic Monthly, December, 1950. 
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these 1000 heads of families reached 
college age in 1949. Is it not too 
unfair to conclude that if these in- 
dividuals sent their children to col- 
lege, they have, provided they did not 
fail, have for the most part, completed 
the academic course, and that by their 
coming from parental backgrounds in 
which the activity of reading had a 
negative implication to parents, are 
now among the readers or non-readers 
in colleges? Another survey was made 
of Negroes in Richmond, Virginia. Of 
1,587 men and women subjected, 917 
went to the movies or church in their 
leisure; 196 reported reading, and 184 
had no recreation. Although there is 
a difference of 12 points between read- 
ing and no recreation, it should be re- 
membered that the term, no recreation 
is much broader in meaning than doing 
nothing. The relative distance of the 
two is still too uncomfortable for 
thought. 

Again, the responsibility for this 
negative attitude toward reading can- 
not be regarded as totally one of par- 
ental delinquency any more than the 
inability to read can be placed on the 
secondary schools by colleges, or the 
failure of secondary education on ele- 
mentary grades. All institutions, fam- 
ily, elementary school, secondary edu- 
cation, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing must assume their share of re- 
sponsibility. It is vain to excuse higher 
education from the task of remedial 
reading. The fact remains that too 
many students cannot read and that 
should be faced with interest in solu- 
tion, not in location of blame. Yet a 
report by George H. Walker in the 
JournaL or Necro Epvucation, Win- 
ter, 1946, disclosed that, of 59 report- 
ing colleges and universities, 11 had 
no reading program; 22 treated read- 
ing only incidentally in connection with 
some other course; and 26 offered spe- 
cific reading instruction. Reading dif- 
ficulties are not isolated failures but 
have some origin in the problem of 
writing and speaking. The prospec- 
tive college student who has heard 
incorrect language, spoken poor Eng- 


lish, and read poor English in both his 
home and school experiences can hard- 
ly be expected to read good English 
with understanding. The current that 
communicates the idea to the mind is 
delayed and the victim is classed as a 
slow or poor reader. This creates a 
lack of interest in good books or lit- 
erature which is termed by these read- 
ers as “hard reading.” In reality it 
is only the simplest of English cor- 
rectly spoken which sounds and looks 
foreign to them. Also, this is a par- 
tial explanation why those students who 
make perfect grades in foreign lan- 
guages but completely fail in English 
—the element of habit again. Such 
students learn to speak and write for- 
eign expressions correctly, and the haz- 
ard of poor speaking and writing are 
not as probable as in the native tongue 
he uses daily. Interest in good read- 
ing is then effected by both the back- 
ground experiences of the individual 
and his ability to manipulate or mas- 
ter the skill of the activity. The im- 
portance of group identity to this con- 
tributing factor expresses itself not 
only in the well intended zeal of par- 
ents to give their children college 
training but in the confinement of Ne- 
gro college students to group associa- 
tions socially and educationally. The 
opportunity to compete is narrowed 
to scholarship neither varied nor wide 
enough for inspiration or aspiration. 
Group institutional agencies operat- 
ing on insufficient budgets for staff 
or equipment, not only must undertake 
the responsibility of inadequate back- 
ground, but must satisfy these needs. 
In no one area of the problem is 
the background factor of group identity 
more positive than in the reading in- 
terests of Negro college students. Pos- 
sible implications of background in- 
terests in reading can be cited as pri- 
mary factors in a study made of read- 
ing among students at North Carolina 
College in 1944 by Parepa R. Watson, 
Library Service Review, November, 
1948. For the school year 1948-44, 
freshmen ranked lowest among the 
number of borrowers. Sophomores, 
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after one college year, showed a rep- 
resentation of 100 per cent on the 
borrowers record, juniors ranked sec- 
ond and seniors, third. Earlier, in 
1939-40, Walter Green Daniel made 
a survey of Reading Interests and 
Needs of Negro College Freshmen at 
Howard University." Among the most 
important generalizations regarding 
student reading preferences were: (1) 
Negro students preferred reading books 
relating to the Negro, (2) Students 
gave preference to matters which 
showed immediate or specific applica- 
tion to their status to topics whic may 
concern them more generally, (3) So- 
ciological types showed the highest 
level of interest and (4) Emphasis in 
fiction was not marked. (It is inter- 
esting to observe, however, that the 
Watson survey conducted four years 
later at North Carolina College in 
which the reading of freshmen was 
very low, indicated that 52 students 
from the junior, senior and sophomore 
classes read 412 fiction books; and the 
same group read only 395 non-fiction 
ones. Librarians will also note that 
non-fiction appears more often on re- 
serve reading lists than does fiction.) 
Nevertheless, student preferences on 
books relating to the Negro is again 
a reflection of group identity in read- 
ing. 

This interest in reading is stimu- 
lated first, by a group enthusiasm for 
Negro writers whose subjects are large- 
ly confined to their own racial group; 
second, an interest in their own prob- 
lems as a minority; third, a dissatisfac- 
tion or confusion in motivation offered 
by a more general reading information 
to the relative position of these stu- 
dents as a minority group; and fourth, 
the imitative quality of all youth to 
aspire to reading interests and habits 
of their leaders (in this instance, col- 
lege teachers). 

Writers upon whom students in Ne- 
gro colleges must depend for satis- 
faction of reading interests are natural- 


*Walter Green Daniel, Reading Interests and 
Needs of Negro College Freshmen, Colum- 


bia University Press, 1941. 


ly affected by racial identity. John S, 
Lash proposed a more integrated liter- 
ary instruction for higher education 
when he commented: 

“Historically, the literature of the 

Negro has been important only to 

the Negro... Certain it is that there 

can be not liberalism or humanity 
or unity in classroom presentation 
which are founded on the principle 
of division.” 
On Negro Literature, Phylon, 
Vol. VI. 

Whereas Negro literature has served 
well its purpose in advancing a group 
pride upon which a race has survived, 
it has, like American literature in gen- 
eral, relied too heavily on protest and 
rebellion and has made its literary ex- 
pression even more stereotyped than 
the popular opinion of the racial group. 
This view is voiced by Charles Glicks- 
berg in the South Atlantic Quarterly: 

“And so they spend their creative 
energies in rebelling against the 
yoke clamped tight across their neck. 
They will cut themselves off from 
all white contamination. The Ne- 
gro for the Negroes! This has gen- 
erated the cult of racial solidarity 
which paradoxically enough, if car- 
ried to an extreme results in cul- 
tural segregation. 

The second stimulus of racial pref- 
erence among college students is born 
out of their own interest in their own 
problems. This interest abstractly con- 
sidered is a normal one that has in- 
vigorated all reading interest, but when 
held too dominantly by a _ minority 
group can develop a self pity that may 
turn many hours of concentrated read- 
ing into ill effects. 

“Group identification grows up as a 
defensive device, after developing how- 
ever, it becomes one of the major of- 
fensive methods.’* Clearly, interest of 
these students indicate a search not 
only for problem solutions but for re- 


®Charles I. Glicksberg. “Negro Fiction in 
America,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 45: 
1946. pp. 477-488. 

“Arnold M. Rose. The Negro’s Morale. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. P. 5. 
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venge against the oppressor, and for 
evidence to justify their hatred and 
prejudices as well as for the establish- 
ment of their defense. The third stim- 
ulant of these interest is the failure of 
other books to satisfy a sense of be- 
longing into which readers can, despite 
color, project themselves, and offers 
another hurdle for limited reading in- 
terests. Very evidenced is this among 
books on vocations, so few of which 
are available to future Negro citizens; 
consequently attraction toward much 
reading diminishes. This does not im- 
ply, however, that Negro students can 
not and will not become interested in 
books other than those about the Negro, 
but it does offer a reason why their in- 
terest in general reading registers very 
low. Admittance of Negroes to institu- 
tions of higher learning may show a 
wandering interest in the old subject 
and a turn to a broader range of en- 
thusiasm more typical of normal and 
healthy readers. Again, the factor of 
group identity is imposed on immediate 
leaders, college teachers and adminis- 
trators to whom the student look for 
consultation, inspiration and direction. 
College teachers too are limited in their 
interests by the group. In many instan- 
ces their major graduate work was 
done on race problems. Ellis Knox 
compiled a survey on the Negro as 
subject of University Research in 1941 
for the years 1940 and 1941.° In 1940 
there were 153 master theses written by 
Negroes on the subject of the Negro 
and only 50 by whites. In 1941 there 
were 197 by Negroes, and 67 by whites. 
Negroes wrote 14 doctoral dissertations 
on themselves in 1940; whites wrote 
10 on the subject. In 1914 the num- 
ber done by both races were the same, 
13. It is noteworthy that Negro sub- 
jects were more equally distributed be- 
tween the two racial groups among doc- 
toral dissertations (58 per cent Negro 
authorship) than master theses, (75 
per cent Negro writers). This interest 
in racial subjects is healthy in one re- 


‘Ellis Knox. “The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research in 1949.” JourNAL oF 


Necro Epucation, Fall, 1950, P. 175. 
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spect. On the other hand, it limits the 
experience of Negro scholars as well as 
the experience he brings to his reading 
content. The college instructor who has 
concentrated his scholarship toward a 
particular area of research will no 
doubt project the influence of that con- 
centration in his lectures, counseling, 
and teaching. This gives the late Dr. 
Reuter, not too popular among Negroes, 
some reason for his contention that 
Negro scholarship has made no appre- 
ciable contribution to American schol- 
arship other than its incidence to the 
culture and development of the Negro 
race. 

The third contributory factor to the 
problem of book interest has been the 
place of the library in Negro college 
communities. Too often this has been a 
verbal and physical acceptance and re- 
cognition of need rather than a full 
realization of intrinsic worth of the 
agency. Such lack is recognizable in 
low salaries shuttled out to librarians, 
disregard and indifference toward the 
personnel that directs the library pro- 
gram. The use of libraries among facul- 
ty members is negligible, and this is 
seldom because teachers buy their own 
books. Thus the spirit of scholarship 
which in itself is contagious and can be 
caught by future American citizenry 
is too often delayed by flimsy excuses. 
Library buildings are rising up every- 
where on college campuses; the value 
of these structures to the total library 
improvement program still remains for 
the most part in the hands of the 
teachers and librarians who project 
their efforts into a redefinition of its 
goals and purposes. This is evidenced 
in the need of library instruction 
among Negro colleges. A report made 
of Areas of Research and Investiga- 
tion in the College Library Field by 
Dorothy E. Cole, Editor of Library 
Literature (College and Research Li- 
braries, October, 1950) revealed that 
“Negro institutions expressed almost 
their entire interest in the fields of 
circulation work and instruction in the 
use of the library.” This problem ap- 
peared persistently in the sampling of 
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student opinion offering possible rea- 
sons for lack in more effective library 
use at North Carolina College (Wat- 
son Survey). “Reason can be sum- 
med into one great need, that of more 
instruction in the use of books and the 
library.” Again, the impact of group 
identity raises its head. Many Ne- 
gro students enter college without ever 
seeing a card catalog or ever having 
access to library use. The simple tech- 
nique of finding a book becomes a 
chore, and reading, seldom pleasure. 
This survey also evidenced a lack of 
clarity in making reading assignments 
according to student criticism. Books 
are by thus, associated with the job of 
attaining abstract knowledge, and the 
true pleasure of reading is overshad- 
owed. This attitude of reading as hard 
work has the same negative result on 
reading interest as does the background 
factor of doing nothing mentioned 
earlier. 

The problem of group identity as a 
factor in book interests among college 
students implies several possible so- 
lutions toward the realization of the 
Negro as American. The first is ob- 
viously that of extending the experience 
of college students beyond a race 
bound enthusiasm. For the sociologists 
it means research and active efforts to- 
ward attaining complete citizenship for 
prospective college students and grad- 
uates. For the writer it suggests a 
projection into the heart of American 
civilization which does not rest on any 
one minority group. Alain Locke, bet- 


ter states this in Opportunity, Feb., 
1942; “Who and What is Negro.” 
“For we must abandon the idea of 
cultural purism as a criterion under 
the circumstances just as we have 
abandoned the idea of a pure race 
under the more scientific and objective 
scrutiny of the facts of history.” 
Second, it recommends an aware- 
ness on the part of Negro Americans 
to hazards as well as face-saving qual- 
ities of group identity. This does not 
suggest abandonment of the group, 
That will come of its own in due 
time; it does suggest an awakening 
of that group to its role as American 
citizens: 
“Not only must the demand for the 
attribute of American citizenship be 
kept alive in the hearts and minds 
of all American Negroes, but prep- 
aration must be made now for the 
intelligent use of those rights.” 
—R B. Atwood° 
This is the challenge of Negro edu- 
cators along with social conscious li- 
brarians to regard their heritage of 
America with positive and affirmative 
action toward a realization of what 
America should be for its entire cit- 
izenry, to accept their responsibility 
for its failures and abstract the good- 
ness of its ideal as goals for the pres- 
ervation of that heritage in times of 
crisis. 
°R. B. Atwood. “The Negro Land Grant 


College.” JourNAL oF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
September, 1946. P. 399. 
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Section F: Some Observations on the “Rank Order of 
Discriminations” Hypothesis 


Irwin D. RINDER 
Graduate Student, Department cf Sociology, University of Chicago 


be THE AvuGusT 1950 Issvuzr oF THE 


American Socrotocica, Review’ 
there appeared the first published re- 
port of a research project explicitly 
formulated and executed to test an 
aspect of the “rank order of discrim- 
inations” hypothesis advanced by Myr- 
dal in his epochal work.’ The results 
of this research showed one discrep- 
ancy from the rank order as original- 
ly postulated. Results similar to 
those obtained by Banks have also been 
noted by the writer in a study on 
the same general subject.’ In the in- 
terest of cumulation we shall advance 
these findings and also make one ob- 
servation concerning method which may 
be taken as a supplement of the ex- 
planation already offered for this dif- 
ference which has been observed be- 
tween theory and empirically derived 
results. Summarily, this difference was 
that whereas Myrdal had assigned eco- 
nomic discriminations to the last rank 
in the white population’s ordering and 
the primary place in the Negro popu- 
lation’s ordering, it has since appeared 
that although the other categories of 
discrimination retained their relative 
positions, the economic one appears 
to have slipped from its assigned place. 


Metuopotocey AND FINDINGS 


In his study, Banks reports that his 
sample of 200 Negro respondents gave 
replies which located economic discrim- 


*W. S. M. Banks, II, “The Rank Order of 
Sensitivity to Discriminations of Negroes 
in Columbus, Ohio.” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 15: 529-534, August, 1950. 
*G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma. New 
York; Harper and Bros., 1944, pp. 60-61, 
and passim. 

"I. D. Rinder, “An Examination of the 
‘Rank Order of Discrimination’ Hypothesis.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Chicago: Dept. 
of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1950. 


ination at the third rank of six rather 
than at the first. While this writer 
utilized an opinionnaire constructed in 
essentially the same fashion as Banks’, 
it was first decided to classify Myrdal’s 
schema of discriminations into the three 
major areas of economic, political and 
social discriminations both for the pur- 
pose of scoring and so as to intensify 
what was felt to be the implicit logic 
of the phenomenon. 


Starting with nine specific types of 
discrimination discussed by Myrdal, 
the following classification was effected. 
Subsumed under social discriminations 
were (a) sexual relations, especially 
with regard to the status recognition of 
intermarriage, (b) social relations in 
the limited sense of intimate or inter- 
personal relations, and (c) the con- 
joint use of public facilities. Under 
political discriminations were placed 
items referring to (a) the use of the 
franchise, (b) treatment in court, and 
(c) consideration by civic agencies. 
Under the last grouping concerning 
economic discriminations we find items 
referring to (a) employment, (b) free- 
dom to participate in activity of an 
entrepreneurial nature, and (c) treat- 
ment by welfare agencies. Two items 
were constructed for each of the spe- 
cific discriminations giving six items 
for each general area and twenty-four 
for the opinionnaire. The usual pre- 
test sorting of items by judges was 
employed and the items were random- 
ly ordered in the opinionnaire. Five 
alternative responses were provided for 
each of the items and these were as- 
signed simple arithmetic weights with 
1 at the strongly approve (of non- 
discriminatory relations), 5 at the 
strongly dissapprove end of the re- 
sponse continuum and 8 at the neutral 
undecided position. As indicated in 
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Table I below, the samples of 66 white 
and 50 Negro respondents did not 
manifest the significant difference in 
response to the economic and political 
categories which the hypothesis calls 
for. 
TABLE I. 
MEAN ScorES AND VARIANCES BY GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP AND SUBJECT CATEGORY 





White Negro 





Subject Mean Variance Mean Variance 





2.17 97 
1.13 Al 
1.13 22 


Social 3.23 1.6 
Political 1.63 59 
Economic 1.74 68 





EXPLANATION OF FINDINGS 


Before proceeding, we should like 
to indicate at this point that the vari- 
ance, a measure of dispersion, shows 
in the tabulation above that the great- 
est lack of consistency in response was 
elicited by items referring to social 
relations. This is especially pro- 
nounced for the white group and we 
shall have occasion to comment upon 
this shortly. Our concern at the mo- 
ment is with the apparent refractori- 
ness with reference to the rank order 
hypothesis of the economic aspect of 
discrimination. The alternatives avail- 
able as explanation of this divergence 
of theory and research are (a) the re- 
jection or amendment of the initial 
hypothesis, (b) attempt to account 
for the disparity in terms of sample 
bias, either in selection of respondents 
or extraordinary characteristics of the 
social milieu, or (c) explanation and 
compensation for the disparity in 
terms of distortion introduced through 
tools or techniques utilized. 

With respect to alternative (a), it 
would appear that sufficient evidence 
has been collected to justify the re- 
tention of the hypothesis as formulated 
with the reservation that while the es- 
sential structure of the rank order is 
correct, minor changes within that 
structure might be necessary. As for 
those discrepancies between the rank 
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order hypothesis and empirical find- 
ings already noted, Banks chose to ac- 
count for his results through the type 
of explanation included under (b) 
above. He felt that economic discrim- 
inations received less response than 
expected from the Negro population 
because of the easing for them of eco- 
nomic pressures. Furthermore, he 
thought that the increased attention de- 
voted to and importance attached to 
the sharing in educational funds, po- 
litical activities, etc., by Negro lead- 
ers and pressure groups had focused 
attention upon these areas with the 
consequence of lessening concerns of 
the economic type. 


We must confess to not having 
thought of the above combination of 
factors in connection with the varia- 
tion from the rank order we obtained. 
While acknowledging the applicability 
of said explanation it would not be 
amiss to take note of the errors of 
class (c) which may have influenced 
studies of the present type. When our 
results had been tabulated and there 
emerged the unexpected position ac- 
corded the category of economic dis- 
criminations, i.e. overrated by whites 
and underrated by Negroes, an expla- 
nation was sought in the tool which 
had been utilized—the opinionnaire. 
This inquiry was most fruitful when 
the opinionnaire items were analyzed 
by comparing those which received the 
anticipated response with those which 
did not. This analysis revealed that 
some forms of behavior which had been 
classified under the general rubric of 
economic discriminations contained im- 
plicity the logical necessity of spatially 
close, if not socially intimate, inter- 
racial contacts. It was this type of 
item with mixed social-economic re- 
ferent, in contrast to the unambiguously 
economic ones, which caused our re- 
pondents to give us the unforeseen re- 
sults in this study. These so-called 
“mixed” items were those referring to 
job allotment on the basis of ability 
rather than race, the Negro’s right to 
own and operate farms and factories 
as well as working them, etc. 
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In contrast to these items upon 
which some of the affective overtones 
of interracial contacts and the whole 
issue of discrimination seems to have 
been rubbed off, there were others which 
dealt with the subject of economic dis- 
criminations in a more clear-cut man- 
ner. This latter group of items re- 
ferred to the non-discriminatory dis- 
tribution of relief funds, the granting 
of bank loans, etc., and it was the re- 
sponse obtained by these items which 
satisfied the expectations regarding 
white and Negro responses that the 
hypothesis had established. 

FurtHer Finpines anp THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS 

In conjunction with the necessarily 
oblique approach of the opinionnaire 
method, it was felt that a more direct 
attack on the problem would yield in- 
teresting results. Accordingly, the 
opinionnaire form was supplemented 
with a final section taking the follow- 
ing form. 

Instructions 
Below are three types of activi- 
ties in which white persons often 
discriminate against Negroes. Put 

1, 2, or 8 in front of each activity 

according to how important you feel 

that it is, using 1 for the most im- 

portant and 3 for the least impor- 

tant. 

( ) Economic discrimination: Ne- 

groes aren’t allowed to get the 
“better” jobs; are the last 


hired and first fired: hard to 
get relief, etc. 

Political discrimination: It’s 
made difficult for Negroes to 
vote; often aren’t allowed to 
run for office, etc. 

( ) Social discrimination: barriers 
are raised against equality in 
such personal relations as eat- 
ting, drinking, visiting, and 
marrying between whites and 
Negroes. 

The results obtained by this sec- 
tion are to be found presented in the 
tables which follow. They are ex- 
tremely interesting. / 

We shall first discuss the results ob- 
tained for the Negro group since even 
a cursory inspection of Table III re- 
veals the pattern of response. It 
would appear that there is a remark- 
able degree of consensus among the 
Negro respondents with regard to the 
manner in which they would rank dis- 
criminatory behavior. Fruthermore, 
this striking response almost classical- 
ly exemplifies what Myrdal postulated 
as the Negro reversal of the white 
man’s “rank order of discriminations.” 
Economic discrimination was ranked as 
being of primary importance to them 
by 938 per cent; political discrimination 
of secondary importance by 74 per 
cent; and social discrimination as least 
important of the three by 76 per cent 
respectively by the members of our 


Negro group. 


TABLE II. 
RESPONSES MADE BY WHITE PoPULATION GROUP 





Ranked First 


Ranked Third 


Ranked Second 





Subject — Item No. 


Jo No % No % 





Economic 
Discrimination 11 


Political 
Discrimination 14 


Social At 
Discrimination 10 


24 0 0 24 76 


31 19 42 12 27 


22 26 58 9 
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TABLE III. 
RESPONSES MADE BY NEGRO PoPULATION GROUP 





Ranked First 


Ranked Second Ranked Third 





Subject — Item 


Jo 





Economic sy 
Discrimination 

Political = 
Discrimination 


Social . . . . 
Discrimination 





A breakdown and reassemblage of 


these summary figures reveals that the 
following combinations or patterns of 


response were obtained. 


TABLE IV. 
Response PAtreRNS GIVEN BY 
Necro Group 
No. of 
Times Given 





Response Pattern 





Economic-Political-Social 
Economic-Social-Political 
Political-Social-Economic 
Political-Economic-Social 





It will be illuminating to bear these 
results in mind as we now turn to a 
consideration of the results obtained 
from the white group. 

Examination of Table II reveals 
that there is not only lacking a dis- 
tinct pattern as found in Table III, 
but that the figures given here present 
no discernible pattern. In short, they 
seem almost chaotic. In order to speak 


TABLE V. 
RESPONSE PATTERN GIVEN BY 
Wuite Group 





No. of 


Response Pattern Times Given 





9 
10 


Economic-Political-Social 
Social-Political-Economic 
Economic-Social-Political 12 
Political-Social-Economic 14 





intelligently about this material, it be- 
comes necessary to reorganize the 
method of presentation of these data 
into the form used in Tables 4 and 5. 


The comparable frequencies of these 
various patterns would seem to speak 
rather forcefully for the lack of con- 
sensus in the thinking of the white 
population group relative to the im- 
portance of these various types of dis- 
crimination. We shall submit several 
possible explanations of the patterns 
which we have found in our white and 
Negro populations, but first some at- 
tention to the subject of technique. 
Referring back to the wording of the 
instructions which accompanied this 
section on ranking, it will be observed 
that the respondents were asked to 
rank the types of discrimination “. 
according to how important you feel 
that it is...” In one sense, the crucial 
term here, “important,” is used some- 
what ambiguously. It is, however, this 
very ambiguity which has perhaps 
aided in the glimpse we may have of 
some interesting and important phe- 
nomena. The lack of clarity in the 
instructions has here functioned as a 
relatively unstructured situation. The 
respondent must necessarily structure 
the situation for himself by imposing 
his interpretation concerning what is 
meant by important. The results for 
the white group reveal that this inter- 
pretation was manifold and included 
both positive and reversed ‘rank or- 
der of discrimination” patterns as 
well as several others. No such vari- 


able interpretation of the term “im- 
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portant” was found in the responses 
of the Negro group. The nearly ho- 
mogeneous structuring of the situation 
by the Negro community is explicable 
in one of several ways. The first ex- 
planation would draw upon the repu- 
table sociological generalization to the 
effect that a heightened consensus is 
almost inevitably found among the 
members of a conflict group, e.g. 4 
minority group. The second explana- 
tion would be in terms of Myrdal’s 
hypothesis of the Negro reversal of 
the white man’s rank order of dis- 
crimination based upon the Negroes’ 
realization of wherein lies their im- 
mediate interest. 

The several response patterns evi- 
denced by the white group, and the 
nearly equal distribution of total re- 
sponses among these patterns may be 
interpreted as indicating extremely 
divergent views among the members of 
this group with respect to the ques- 
tion asked. That this is not the case 
was affirmed by the results gained 
through the first section of the opinion- 
naire. This conclusion is reenforced 
by examination of the patterns in the 
light of the meaning of the responses. 
What we have here is the representa- 
tion of two basic patterns, vis., Eco- 
nomic-Political-Social and Economic- 
Social-Political, The only other pat- 
terns were those which completely re- 
versed these rank orders. We sub- 
mit that the two basic ranking pat- 
terns above actually are resolvable in- 
to only one pattern and a variation of 
it having the same intended meaning. 
The confusion here is the same as that 
which was noticed in an earlier sec- 
tion of the present opinionnaire. The 
most plausible explanation is that the 
category economic is not being utilized 
in an equivalent manner by different 
research workers and even within the 
confines of a single research project. 
As discussed in a section on the theo- 
retical aspect of the rank ordering 
of social phenomena, it was noted that 
the economic processes and the area of 
economic interaction were assigned the 
designation as the sub-social or basic, 
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unconscious social processes. On the 
other hand, when a questionnaire or 
any like verbal device employs an “‘eco- 
nomic” item, what it actually may be 
referring to is a type of social interac- 
tion or behavior which incidentally is 
located in an economic frame of ref- 
erence. When the ethnic or racial con- 
tent of the behavior is emphasized, as 
is necessarily the case with these test- 
ing devices, then the social content of 
the item almost inevitably dominates 
and submerges whatever economic ref- 
erence was initially present in the item. 
It is this confusion which we believe 
is the explanation for the variations of 
the anticipated rank ordering. 


There remains to be discussed the 
other two response patterns given by 
the white group, viz. Social-Political- 
Economic and Political-Social-Econom- 
ic. As mentioned before, these may 
be taken as reversals of the primary 
pattern and its variant. If we add 
the frequencies for the Economic-Po- 
litical-Social and Economic-Social-Po- 
litical patterns, this primary pattern 
and its variant shows a frequency of 
21 occurrences and the reverse pat- 
terns a frequency of 24 occurrences. 
This amazing correspondence can bear 
the following explanation. What we 
have elicited here is the projective re- 
sponse of a selected white population 
to a relatively unstructured request to 
rank several types of discriminatory 
behavior (or interracial situations). 
The results of this ranking, aside from 
the confusion introduced by the “eco- 
nomic” item, is that two major rank 
orders prevail, One of these is what 
Myrdal called the white man’s rank 
order and the other is the reversal of 
the first one, or the Negro rank order. 
We believe that the schism or diver- 
gence in response shown by the white 
group, in contrast to the striking con- 
sensus among the members of the Ne- 
gro group, is an indication of the valid- 
ity of Myrdal’s thesis concerning an 
“American dilemma,” i.e. a conflict be- 
tween values on different levels of 


generality or morality. 
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Section G: Engineering Education in Negro Land Grant Colleges 


Warmotu T. Gisss 
Dean, School of Education and Science, A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C, 


ee fer THEME OF THIS CONFERENCE* 
1s “TRANSITIONS IN HiaHerR Epv- 


CATION,” and my particular part on 
the program has to do with transi- 
tions in engineering education in Ne- 
gro Land Grant Colleges. To me, this 
is a very significant theme, and engi- 
neering education is worthy of the best 
thought that can be given to it at this 
time. 

It must be noted in the beginning 
that engineering is only one phase of 
the program of the land grant col- 
lege. Nevertheless, it is a phase that 
reaches and should reach far not only 
into our educational system, but also 
into our economic and industrial life. 
Engineering education, its develop- 
ment and its implications are matters 
then that must necessarily claim the 
attention of any group undertaking 
a serious discussion of transitions in 
higher education, as they relate to the 
education of Negroes. 

Looking closer at the theme, it 
seems to me that the most important 
element in it is the word transitions, 
for that word embodies the central 
idea and that idea is that in the field 
of higher education we are passing 
from one position to another, either 
in our thinking, our objectives or our 
actions. And, we might well ask our- 
selves, what is the position in engi- 
neering education from which we are 
passing, and also what is the position 
toward which we are, or ought to be, 
moving in the matter of engineering; 
yes, where are we moving in this 
science of making practical applica- 
tions of our knowledge of pure science 
in any of the many fields that have 
been developed in American life to- 
day. For most practical purposes our 


*Annual Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Collegiate Deans and Regis- 
trars in Negro Schools, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, March, 1952. 


starting point, if not our ideal posi- 
tion on engineering education is to be 
found mainly in the curricula of the 
fifteen or sixteen Negro Land Grant 
Colleges, for it is in these that the 
foundations have been laid for the de- 
velopment of modern engineering pro- 
grams. Furthermore, it is in these that 
some standard programs of engineer- 
ing are now being offered. Conse- 
quently, what they are doing, or what 
they will do, will determine to a large 
extent our future in this field. 

Let us then look at the land grant 
college, this institution that is fast gain- 
ing a position of leadership in our edu- 
cational life. Actually, the land grant 
college, when compared with other 
types of colleges, is a relatively new- 
comer to the American system of high- 
er education. The first law provid- 
ing for the establishment of these col- 
leges was passed on July 2, 1862 and 
is known as the First Morrill Act. 
In part, this law provided for Fed- 


’ eral grant of land to each state and 


it provided that the revenue derived 
from the sale of this land be invested 
in a “perpetual fund which shall re- 
main undiminished.” The interest from 
this fund was to be appropriated by 
each state “to the endowment, support 
and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege where the leading objective shall 
be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislatures of the states may 
respectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the 
pursuits and professions in life.” 
Hence, from a reading of this law, 
it is clear that while Congress did not 
prohibit what is called here “other 
scientific and classical studies,” it is 
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equally clear that Congress was inter- 
ested in developing a type of educa- 
tion, and indeed a type of educated 
people, which these studies alone had 
not produced. The interest here was 
not in teaching a prescribed curricu- 
lum which Congress itself laid down, 
but in teaching such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic Arts, so as to promote 
the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes, to the end that 
these classes might take their places 
in the several pursuits and professions 
in life. 

Thus, this law establishing what be- 
came known as the Land Grant Col- 
lege, gave this college its name, its 
first financial support and its basic ob- 
jective but it did not attempt to pre- 
scribe a specified curriculum for the at- 
tainment of its objectives. The mat- 
ter of curricula was properly left to 
the colleges themselves and to the 
changing conditions of life. This law 
clearly recognized the fact that curri- 
cula are not fixed and permanent but 
are changeable and responsive to so- 
cial pressures. This thought is clear- 
ly reflected in our conference theme 
and is emphasized by the term transi- 
tions in engineering education. 

In order to understand better the 
land grant college, it is necessary to 
take note of the circumstances under 
which it was established. It is well to 
remember that the law was passed at 
a time when the Civil War was raging, 
at a time when danger and hardships 
threatened the country. The agricul- 
tural South had withdrawn from the 
union and its products had been cut 
off, making new sources of raw ma- 
terials necessary. Railroads were new 
and this was the first time they were 
being used for military purposes. There 
were larger demands for engineers and 
other trained mechanics to keep the 
railroads, the war industries, and the 
war machine itself operating success- 
fully. Although the population of the 
North was much larger than that of 
the South, it was nevertheless sadly 
lacking in a number of trained mili- 
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tary personnel. The colleges of that 
day were unprepared to meet the war 
emergency. This then is the basic 
reason why the land grant college 
came in 1862, emphasizing agriculture, 
mechanic arts and military tactics. 

But the end of the war did not by 
any means lessen the need for the 
land grant college. On the contrary, 
in the wake of the great industrial and 
scientific development that followed the 
war, there was even greater demand 
for civilian leaders with educational 
backgrounds along the lines of the agri- 
culture and mechanical college pro- 
gram. Accordingly on August 30, 
1890, Congress passed the second Mor- 
rill Act which provided for further 
endowment of land grant colleges by 
making appropriations for instruction 
in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language and the _ various 
branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural and economic sciences with spe- 
cial reference to their applications in 
the industries of life and to the facili- 
ties of such instruction. With the pas- 
sage of this law the way was now 
opened for engineering, applied science 
and research on a much higher level. 

Another clause in this law, which is 
of special significance to us today pro- 
vided that “no money shall be paid out 
under this act to any state or territory 
for the support and maintenance of a 
college where a distinction of race or 
color is made in the admission of stu- 
dents, but the establishment and main- 
tenance of such colleges separately for 
white and colored students shall be 
held to be a compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act if the funds received 
in such state or territory be equitably 
divided.” This new clause did not 
change the objectives of the colleges 
but it did recognize the fact that since 
1862, the Negro had gained his free- 
dom and his right to education which 
was not the case when the original act 
was passed. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that Congress insisted on neither 
a policy of segregation nor integration 
of the races, but definitely struck out 
racial discrimination by merely with- 
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holding all funds from a state until 
provisions had been made for colleges 
for both races, and also for an equitable 
division of the funds. With the en- 
actment of this law assuring further 
Federal support, and specifically in- 
cluding the Negro on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis, another important step had 
been taken in American higher educa- 
tion. 

It was under the provisions of this 
clause that most Negro land grant 
colleges were established. Their pro- 
grams, objectives and support came 
from the same source and laws as those 
for whites. Their operation was along 
the same lines and as we have already 
seen the specific curricula of these col- 
leges originated in the needs of the 
country and from that time on they 
have been geared to those needs. This 
has been especially true in the case of 
mechanic arts and engineering. As a 
matter of fact, college curricula in en- 
gineering as we see them today are 
relatively new in institutions for white 
students and newer still in those for 
colored. Howard University, “the cap- 
stone of Negro education” did not of- 
fer engineering until 1914, A. and T. 
College, not until 1920. Tennessee 
State offered only building construc- 
tion until 1949 when the other fields 
were added, and Tuskegee with long 
experience in teaching trades reported 
that the School of Engineering will not 
have any graduates until another year 
which indicates that this program did 
not get under way until 1949. On the 
other hand, all of these colleges, with 
the possible exception of Howard, from 
the beginning have offered instruction 
in trades and mechanics in which stu- 
dents learned manipulation in various 
degrees and fields. Today there is a 
rather clear distinction between pro- 
grams of this sort and engineering. It 
is important to bear this distinction 
in mind as we consider the matter of 
transitions in engineering, as some col- 
leges are still offering trades that do 
not offer engineering. 

In order to secure authoritative in- 
formation concerning engineering in the 
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land grant colleges, a questionnaire 
was prepared and sent to each of them, 
Because Howard, Hampton and Tuske- 
gee offer programs that are similar in 
many respects to those of the land 
grant colleges questionnaires were sent 
them also. Seventeen were sent out 
and eleven returned. Six failed to re- 
spond. Those reporting were: Alcorn 
A. and M. College, Alabama A. and 
M. College, Howard, Kentucky State 
Maryland State, Prairie View, Savan- 
nah State, Southern, Tennessee State, 
Tuskegee and A. and T. College. 

The questionnaire sought informa- 
tion that was classified under the fol- 
lowing nine main headings: 

1. Whether or not advanced work was 
being offered in such pure sciences 
as mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry, including the number of in- 
structors and students enrolled. 
The fields in which engineering is 
now being offered, including the 
number of instructors, number of 
student majors and the number of 
1951 graduates. 

The education and academic rank of 


teaching personnel, including the num- 
ber in each class, their degrees and 


the institutions from which they 


came. _ . 
Expression on the amount and suit- 


ability of physical facilities for en- 
gineering. — ’ ; é 

If no engineering is now being of- 
fered, whether or not there are now 
plans for beginning any programs. 
If engineering is now being offered, 
whether or not there are plans for 
adding additional programs. 

Plans, if any, for additional or im- 
proved physical facilities. 

Whether or not graduates have been 
successful in securing employment in 
their fields. 


Whether or not graduates have under- 
taken advanced study and with what 
success, 

Although advanced work in pure 
mathematics, physics and chemistry is 
closely related to engineering, it is not 
regarded as a part of that curriculum 
and for that reason some institutions 
did not answer the questions, The 
purpose of this question was to deter- 
mine to what extent those colleges that 
have not yet entered the field of en- 
gineering are developing their current 
offerings in that direction. Of this 
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group of colleges, Alcorn with twenty- 
four semester hours of advanced work 
in these fields, and five instructors made 
the best report. 

Five institutions reported that they 
are not offering engineering. These 
were Alcorn A. and M., Alabama A. 
and M., Kentucky State, ‘Savannah 
State and Southern. Their combined 
report indicates many of the problems 
involved in this matter of transition 
and also the ways by which they are 
being attacked. There is no single pol- 
icy. For example, Alcorn, as we have 
already said, has plans to add programs 
in chemical, civil, electrical and me- 
chanical engineering. The Alabama A. 
and M. report merely stated that 
at the present time the college is not 
offering engineering. Kentucky State’s 
report showed that the college had 
formerly offered engineering but with 
the opening of the University of Ken- 
tucky to Negroes, their work in this 
field had been transferred to the Uni- 
versity. At Maryland State there is a 
program in building construction which 
includes some work in mechanical en- 
gineering, but it is not a standard cur- 
riculum. It seeks to prepare students 
to become construction foreman and 
small builders, not engineers. 

The report from Southern Univer- 
sity states that no work in engineering 
is offered. It adds further that “‘we 
are still operating on the trade level 
as the Division of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education.” Savannah State re- 
ported that “The functions of state col- 
leges for Negroes in Georgia are now 
undergoing intensive study’ and re- 
sults cannot now be predicted but 
“Savannah State may continue as a 
trade training and teacher training unit, 
or may undertake civil engineering.” 
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All of these colleges are concerned with 
this problem and are seeking methods 
of adjustment to the present demand 
for engineering education. 

A. and T., Howard, Prairie View, 
Tennessee State and Tuskegee are now 
offering curricula in engineering. All 
of these colleges offer degrees in elec- 
trical engineering; all but Tuskegee 
offer architecture and mechanical en- 
gineering, while Howard, Prairie View 
and Tennessee State have curricula in 
civil engineering. The scope of these 
offerings at these institutions may be 
seen from the following report of teach- 
ers, students and graduates. 

The report shows six of the teachers 
hold the doctor’s degree, thirty-two the 
master’s and nineteen the bachelor’s 
degree only. While many of the bache- 
lors’ degrees were gained in Negro in- 
stitutions, all of the higher degrees 
were gained from leading universities 
of this country, and a few came from 
abroad. The group taken as a whole 
reveals an impressive educational back- 
ground that compares favorably with 
teachers of engineering in well known 
engineering institutions. 

All of these institutions, except 
Prairie View have plans for additional 
offerings. A. and T. will include civil 
engineering; Howard, aeronautical and 
chemical, Tennessee State, chemical; 
and Tuskegee, civil and mechanical. 
All have plans for immediate expan- 
sion of physical facilities. Prairie 
View and Tennessee State will have 
new laboratories, classrooms and equip- 
ment, while A. and T., Howard and 
Tuskegee have or soon will have under 
construction new engineering buildings 
which will be newly equipped. 

These institutions, without excep- 
tion, report that their graduates have 





Institution Teachers 





Students Graduates 1951 












A. and T. College 24 
Howard University 24 380 66 
Prairie View 8 53 3 
Tennessee A. and I. 12 42 6 
Tuskegee Institute 0 

99 


Totals for all Institutions 
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been successful in securing employ- 
ment in their professions, and this has 
been true in industry, government and 
teaching. A. and T. reported four 
graduates as having gained higher de- 
grees within the last five years, and 
Howard reported eleven. 

Howard’s report shows that their 
curricula in civil, electrical and me- 
chanical engineering are fully accredit- 
ed by the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, and that the 
curriculum in architecture is fully ac- 
credited by the National Architectural 
Board. No other institution reported 
on this point but I can say that A. 
and T. College does not plan to seek 
accreditation in these fields until the 
present building program has been com- 
pleted. 

From this review of the Negro 
land grant and associated colleges, 


we may say with regard to engineering 
that they fall under four classifications. 
(1) In the first class there is one col- 
lege that has offered engineering but 
has now offered up its program as a 


sacrifice on the altar of racial integra- 
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tion and has withdrawn from the field. 
(2) There are now some land grant col- 
leges still operating on the trade level 
without apparent plans or intention of 
moving up into the field of engineering, 
(3) Others, without engineering of- 
ferings today have or are seeking plans 
for introducing them and (4) There are 
some that are now offering engineering, 
The graduates of these colleges have 
experienced no unusual difficulty either 
in securing employment or in doing fur- 
ther study. These colleges have def- 
inite plans and intentions of expand- 
ing their offerings and their facilities, 

We may conclude, therefore, that in 
view of the origin, objectives, history 
and support of the Negro land grant 
college and in view of the current in- 
ternational situation, and the country’s 
efforts at civil defense, military re- 
armament and economic stability, great- 
er and greater needs in scientific fields 
are clearly indicated and these land 
grant colleges will have to respond with 
greater and greater efforts in the fields 
of engineering, applied science and re- 
search. 
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